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cA (friend in ‘Deed... 





The Key to a Happy Vacation 


made with Nickel, the Friendly Metal that never lets you down 


Many doors...doors to happiness...to home 
...to security...are opened by a good turn 
from a good friend of yours. 


It’s “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel...the 
Nickel in the tough Nickel Silver keys you 
carry in your pocket. 

For, whether you use them every day or 
only once a year... your friend Nickel keeps 
them strong, bright and ready. Ready to 
unlock your weather-beaten cabin door with 
the same quick friendly “click!” that lets you 
into your home at night. Ready to open the 
dusty chest in the cellar as easily as your 
safety deposit box. 


Yes, when there’s Nickel in your keys, it 
gives you extra assurance that they won’t 
corrode, stick or break. 

All around you, even on your vacation, 
Nickel is serving you every day...in the 
sturdy, rustproof Nickel Silver reel and 
Monel line on which you haul in your first 


trout...in the shining Stainless Steel pan in 
which you cook it... in the portable radio that 
plays as you eat. 

But, because the Nickel is often combined 
with other metals, it’s usually hidden from 
your eyes. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient 
discovery to modern-day use, is told in an 
illustrated 60-page booklet, “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Write for your free copy today. 
Address Dept. 83X, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.--Your Unseen Friend 


A208 mate 






Talking It Over 


One of the unfortunate afteref- 
fects of the recent war is the suffering 
resulting from the too widespread cus- 
tom of keeping deadly battle souvenirs 
in the home. Shells, bombs, grenades, 
guns and bullets have been brought 
back in great quantities from overseas 
as mementos and are to be found in 
homes everywhere. In many cases, in- 
terest in these souvenirs has worn off, 
but too often their owners fail to re- 
member that the deadliness of their 
trophies still remains. 

As proof of this, we constantly 
read of tragic accidents involving war 
souvenirs. Statistics on loss of life and 
serious injuries resulting from souve- 
nir war weapons are alarmingly high. 
There was, for instance, the case of a 
6-year-old boy whose hand was 
blown off and who suffered other seri- 
ous injuries when an_ anti-aircraft 
shell exploded in his home. The shell 
had been brought home by_one of the 
boy’s -relatives who had been in the 
service. The boy had tapped it with a 
hammer—with dire results. 

In another case, a veteran re- 
turned with several “dud” rockets and 
shells. When he and his wife left their 
eight children alone at home, the 
youngsters decided the souvenirs were 
interesting playthings—and one of the 
bazooka rockets exploded. Three of the 
children were killed and the five oth- 
ers seriously injured. In still another 
case, a small boy was crippled for life 
by the explosion of a small shell—a 
wartime souvenir. 





















* * * 





We will continue to read of 
such tragic occurrences, for in many 
homes these dangerous war souvenirs 
have lost their novelty—and the own- 
ers their caution—and these still 
deadly contraptions are to be found 
scattered carelessly in drawers and 
closets and corners—for unsuspecting 
children to find. Youngsters find them 
fascinating—but it should not be pos- 
sible for the children to find them at 
all. They should be removed from the 
home, for every parent knows that few 
hiding places are safe from childish 
curiosity. 

It is a safe assumption that many 
owners of certain kinds of war tro- 
phies do not realize they are breaking 
the law and are subject to stiff penal- 
ties by possessing such weapons with- 
out proper registration. Under the Na- 
tional Firearms Act, fully automatic 
firearms, or semi-automatic weapons 
which can be made automatic by add- 
ing a shoulder stock or lug, and rifles 
with barrels less than 18 inches in 
length, must be registered with the 
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Dangerous War Souvenirs 

























by Graham Patterson 


International 


Dad’s souvenirs. Crepe for Junior? 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. Those 
who possess such weapons and fail to 
register them are subject to a fine of 
$2,000 or imprisonment up to five 
years, or both. 


* * * 


Another thing to be remem- 
bered is that many foreign guns are 
unsafe to use, due to poor construc- 
tion, especially those manufactured 
during the latter part of the war. In 
one city, out of 3,000 rifles and pistols 
brought home by service men and in- 
spected by a firearms expert, only 12 
were found safe for peacetime use. 
That is something for the owners of 
such trophies to think about. Their 
attempt to use them for hunting or 
other legitimate purposes may be 
their last. 

After World War I, there were 
enough German guns brought by our 
returning soldiers to create a demand 
for ammunition to fit them sufficiently 
large to make manufacturers tool up 
in millimeters to meet the need. Yet it 
is estimated that at least 10 times as 
many foreign guns were brought back 
from World War II. It is said that in 
one eastern State alone more than 300,- 
000 explosive-type weapons returned 
with veterans. 


* * * 


The home is no place for deadly 
war souvenirs. Hand grenades, booby 
traps, land mines, tommy-guns, rifles, 
pistols, shells and bombs exact a large 
enough toll in wartime. They should 
not be permitted to add to their vic- 
tims in peacetime. There is only one 
safe course and that is to get rid of 
them. 








| DOUBLE ACTION 


PENINZONL 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Drive in for the 
genuine at this sign of 
quality service from 
coast to coast. Always 

sound your “Z"'! 








@ Registered Trade Mark \.. Member Pean Grade Crude Ol) Ass'n, Permit No. 2 
Tough-film PENNZOIL 





gives oll € ngine | 


an extra margin of safety 





CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 


“ 


TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness ...removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WELDRGO) 
CREAM-OIL 


A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. 




















NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


AGAIN AND AGAIN 


the choice ofmen who wand & = 
: “a §. Be 

put good grooming 

first—that’s Wildroot » » GROOMS Sy 

Cream-Oil. No won- j tures %* 

der when new users i} Rtme 

from coast to coast } oto, = 

were questioned, 4 | *1on00 

out of 5 who replied , | AF 

said they preferred it eS Bie 

toany other hairtonicthey __, 2 g: 


had used before. Ask for it at 
your barber or drug counter. 
IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 


lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 
cellent for training children’s hair! 


| 


TUNE IN..."'The Adventures of Sam Spade” | 


Sunday evenings, CBS Network. 





Between 


Ourselves 





Spiders and Ticks: I can’t speak 
for other localities, but here in the Ozarks 
any self-respecting spider would be in- 
sulted by your statement in “So Far So 
Good” (Health, June 30) that “ticks are 
actually spiders.” Ticks that breed 
around here are degenerate creatures 
who take no pride in family traditions, 
and show absolutely no prejudice in at- 
taching to a human being, though the 
books say “man is not a preferred host.” 

...A farmer who finds it necessary 
to work in a wooded area all day may 
come home with an average of 40 to 60 
ticks . .. They “usually avoid humans,” 
eh? Maybe an Arkansawyer ain’t human. 

Your advice that potential victims 
get vaccinated with tick serum is excel- 
lent, except that according to an Agri- 
culture Department bulletin “a preven- 
tive vaccine has been developed . . . but 
the production is limited and . . . being 
used in special cases only.” 

. . . Who constitutes a special case? 
Probably the forest rangers who berate 
the farmers for burning off wooded areas 
in an effort to get rid of the ticks, but 
who make no suggestion as to how else 
they can be destroyed, and give no ad- 
vice as to who will do the farmer’s work 
while he’s in bed recovering .. . 

Would you hang that kind of reputa- 
tion on an innocent spider? 

Velma B. Clark, Hiwasse, Ark. 

[PATHFINDER apologizes to honest Ozark 
spiders for pointing out their relationship 
with the ne’er-do-well tick. The U.S. Public 
Health Service says the supply of tick serum 
is now adequate, is supplied on request, usu- 
ally through state health agencies. It is also 
manufactured commercially.—Ed.] 


Think It Over: . . . Your disserta- 
tion on the “Federal Spending Spree” 
(Talking It Over, July 14) is a subject 
that every voter at the November election 
should not fail to give his most thought- 
ful consideration . . . 

Charles Barnett, Sacramento, Call. 


e ee] am glad to see you know 
that politicians are spending taxpayers’ 
hard-earned money like a bunch of 
drunks on a crazy spree... The U.S. 
Government has on its civilian payrolls 
about a million unneeded employes and 
there are about as many in state and local 
jobs. This is taxation without representa- 
ae 

. . - One-fourth of the people are 
digging into savings or selling bonds to 
live; another fourth have a hard time of 
it... Is there something we can do about 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 16. 





it? This is not an academic question .. . 
S. S. Fisher, Cleveland, Ohio 


Roller-Skating: I was most inter- 
ested in “Romance on Wheels” (Sports, 
July 14), telling of the coming-of-age of 
roller-skating as a sport. I knew of course 
that skating was not just for kiddies any- 
more. 


At an always-crowded rink near 


my home, I’ve seen how young people, 
and some not so young, enjoy this invig- 
orating exercise. But I was really amazed 
to know that “roller skaters will number 
19 million this year, topping bowling for 
the first time.” Maybe it’s not far wrong 





International 
Roller champs. Best of five nations 
compete in Washington. 


at that to speak of this up-and-coming 
sport in connection with future Olympics. 
Elsie Tyson, Chicago 


Novel Technique: Strange that 
none of the 1,600 physicians watching the 
Caesarian operation, or your medical re- 
porter who described it in “Refresher 
Course” (Health, July 14), saw fit to 
comment on the novel technique which 
placed the patient “prone” on the table 
as time ticked away. Or, should your ac- 
count have read “supine,” rather than 
“prone”? 

Laurent Heaton, Upper Montclair, N.J. 


[Reader Heaton’s correction is in order. 


Supine it should have been.—Ed.] 


Mouthful: Norman Thomas, six- 
time candidate for President on the So- 
cialist ticket, certainly said a mouthful in 
his statement that “the tendency to 
search for a leader rather than a program 
indicates a trend toward hysteria” 
(Quotes, July 14). No Socialist, I do 
agree on that. 

Naturally, a party needs a vote-get- 
ting candidate. But... any party which 
would even think of selecting its candi- 
date only because he happened to be 
tailor-made for vote-getting, has the cart 
before the horse, is paying the proposed 
candidate no compliment, is rather doing 
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MY TWO SUGAROASTED 
CEREALS COULD SUPPLY 
A WHOLE FLOCK OF 
BABY KITES TO 

KIDS FOR JUST 

ADIME ANDA 


‘SO TINY YOU FLY 
EM WITH THREAD! 


Offer void if pro- 
hibited, taxed, or 
otherwise re- 
stricted in your 
State or locality. 
Offer terminates 
Jan. 1,1 


_\ GERALDYNE- BEST, HUMPHREY 


\) IT'S NO USE, WE DID OUR 


WHEE --: LOOK AT IT 
GO! WAIT TILL MR.POST” 
HEARS ABOUT 

MIDGET KITES / 


SEND TODAY! 


6 kites with tails and instructions... 
Send 10¢ and one box top from Grape- 
Nuts or Grape-Nuts Flakes to Fireball 
Twigg, Box 547 PA, Battle Creek, 
Mich. (If box top features another 
offer, just print the word “KITES” — 
we'll know which you want). 


GOLLY, FIREBALL~THIS COULD “~~~ 

BE TERRIFIC! THE WORLDS SMALLEST PAULI 
KITES ~ SPONSORED BY GRAPE NUTS _Alllilll 
AND GRAPE:NUTS FLAKES: 


To be continued— 


ye WORLD! 
6 FOR 1032 


Fhey fly! Zoom as high as big kites! Never be- 
fore have kites so small been flown. No larger 
than your hand! Be first to get ‘em. Fun to 
make—fun to fly. 6 brilliantly colored designs 
—dragons, jet planes, flying bats, and the 
Twiggs! HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 


Products of General Foods 








“BUT OAK FLOORS ARE 
WORTH THE MONEY...AND THEY'RE 


SO WONDERFULLY Dacia” 


Homemakers have proved, for generations, the 
lasting qualities of oak floors. They are wonderfully 
beautiful, with their lovely grain gleaming in the 
sun or glowing under lamplight. Oak floors accen- 
tuate any furnishings, give your home a warmth 
and hospitality to charm all who enter. 

Because this beauty endures for years without 
fading, replacement or expensive refinishing, oak 
floors are always economical. They outwear any 
other home floor or floor-covering. Their first cost 
is practically their last cost. 

They’re easy on the homemaker too, because 
they clean bright as your finest furniture with just 
a stroke of a dustmop and an occasional treatment 
of simple floor wax to maintain their lasting beauty. 

So, for economy, enduring beauty and adapt- 


ability to any furnishings, insist upon oak floors . 


in the home you are buying or building. 


Ask your builder or lumber dealer for a copy of the new 

free booklet— Oak Floors for Long-time Beauty — or write 

to National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
814 Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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him and itself an injustice, and must in- 
deed be suffering from hysteria. 
George Colson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* 

More on Freethinking: . . . Your 
article on Joseph Lewis (Religion, June 
30) is commendable. Thanks for your 
open-minded treatment .. . 

Carlos H. Allen, Los Angeles 


e@ ee Your article was... offensive 


J. A. Maloney, Pueblo, Colo. 


eee Why did you do it? ...I 
am surprised, shocked and indignant 
... Many of us cannot soon forget the 
covert insult to the memory of the four 
chaplains, nor the facetious mention of 
the defection of “titian-haired” Florence 
Van Swearengen . 


Helen H. Caldwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


eeelf Albert Schweitzer, Elton 
Trueblood and Arnold Toynbee are to be 
believed, Lewis may well consider his 
number of followers well over the 6.000 
stated. These additional followers may 
not know they are following Mr. Lewis, 
but if they keep it up, they will know it 
one sad day. 

Mr. Trueblood put it this way: “In 
our public schools we teach . . . many 
things . . . but make almost no effort to 
give ...a living knowledge of the spir- 
itual sources of our civilization . . . We 
actually work, in many states, on the pre- 
posterous theory that it is illegal to teach 
our children the faith on which our de- 
mocracy rests”... 

Jim Craigmile, Tarkio, Mo. 


World Federalism: To those who 
think that the only issue in the coming 
election is the choice of various brands 
of power politics, and the only alternative 
in war is which country will strike first, 
let it be known that across the country in 
a grass roots surge is the movement for 
world government... 

The true patriot looks beyond re- 
gional provincialism to the welfare of 
mankind. 

Merwyn J. Fenner, Afton, N.Y. 


e@ ee “No Other Alternative,” in 
your June 30 letters column, is in keep- 
ing with the attempt to publicize the Cul- 
bertson Plan as the sole alternative .. . 
Streit’s nuclear “Union Now,” Hutchins’ 
“Proposed Constitution of the World,” 
numerous Crusades for World Citizen- 
ship, and the 40,000-member merged or- 
ganization United World Federalists do 
not seem to receive comparable consider- 
ation... 

Inasmuch as the Culbertson Plan 
presupposes a conference to corsider 
amending the U.N. Charter, it is to be 
commended. . . The important thing is 
for the U.S. to take the lead in calling 
that conference to discuss various plans 
of giving the U.N. power to enact, inter- 
pret, and enforce world law. . . 


Frances H. Fenner, UWF, Afton, N.Y. 
Why?: Manufacturer Glenn L. Mar- 
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Acme 


Donor. Martin’s gift was to students. 


t'n’s pronouncement that he would pro- 
vide $76,000 so University of Maryland 
students may walk through a marble 
doorway rather than a limestone one 
(Quotes, July 28) has me troubled. Or 
should I laugh? His motive for this state- 
ment is obscure, to say the least. Did it 
denote respect for students, the Univer- 
sity, marble, or the $76,000? 
John Ward, San Francisco 
[For students.—Ed. ] 


Job for Lewis: In your article “In 
Lieu of Lewis” (Talking It Over, June 2) 
you ask several questions of your reader. 
You should, as there is a... lot you 
don’t know. 

I am a locomotive engineer with 29 
years of perfect record service on my 
present division. I regret that the five op- 
erating unions of the railroads are not 
consolidated [under] such a leader as 
John L. Lewis. . . . If I could qualify 
as a coal miner .. . I could start tomor- 
row earning more money than I do now 
with my 29 years of courteous, faultless 
service. ... 


William A. Peoples, Gerber, Cal. 


Cicadas: In your article “17-year 
Sleepers” (Science, June 30) you state 
that “as the heat of June warmed their 
underground burrows, they began to 
emerge.” I heard the first cicada, or lo- 
cust, as they are called around here, on 
May 15, and by the 20th the woods were 
ringing with their shrill chorus. They be- 
gan to diminish by July first; 1 heard the 
last one on the 13th... . 

The limbs of forest trees and shrub- 
bery are literally riddled and look as if 
visited by some kind of blight. Tulip 
trees are injured least, as the twig seldom 
dies when stung. As for their becoming 
scarce, there were more this year by far 
than I have ever seen, and I have a vivid 
recollection of four locust years. 


John C. Bowman, Catawba, W.Va. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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YOU LIKE SOME THINGS ... 
(bat theyre nor good, [00 you) 


5 


GUT POSTS 90h GRAN FLAKES 








ARE GOQO FOR YOO...» 
(and youl like cm, Te0f/ 


@ Imagine a delightful breakfast 
cereal with a fresh new flavor—plus 
your daily “ounce of prevention”’! 
Well, that’s the new, improved Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes! Crisp, delicious 

. . and each regular one-ounce 
serving provides just enough gentle 
bran to help prevent irregularity due 





to lack of bulk in the diet. Nutrition 
authorities say you need a better 
breakfast (a breakfast with cereal) 
to have a better day. And for an 
extra good day, treat yourself to 
America’s favorite “‘keep fit’’ cereal 
..- Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! They’re 
so good and so good for you! 


A Product of 
General Foods 





| WEAR 
FALSE. TEETH 





***1 soak my plates in 
Polident every day ... to 
avoid Denture Breath. It's 
such a blessing to know 
that they are odor-free.” 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. 
eel 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. | | | 
eke 


— 


set 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily —fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 






aunt O84 Bifung or 


Om. @ by ® 

Good Housekeeping 

4 S 
4s aovernse WES 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 


8 

















Quotes 


I’m so full up with tears, I haven’t 
been myself all day— Master Sgt. Alonzo 
Battle, Gen. Pershing’s veteran orderly. 


To those who say we are rushing 
the civil rights issue, I say we are 172 
years behind—Mayor Hubert Hum- 
phreys, Minneapolis. 


Four million Negroes, four times 
as many as voted in 1944, will take part 
in Presidential elections this fall—Henry 
L. Moon, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


There are not enough troops in the 
Army to force us to take Negroes into 
our homes, our theaters and our swim- 
ming pools.—Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
(S.C.) States’ Rights candidate for Pres- 
ident. 


We poured out $350 billion to win 
World War II. That amount could have 





Pathfinder 
houses. 


McMahon. The 


war's cost in 


meant a 5-room house for every family on 
the globe, and a $1 million hospital in 
every community over 5,000.—Sen. Brian 


McMahon (D.-Conn.) 


No, I am not trigger-happy. Maybe 
that’s why they keep a soldier in Berlin. 
—Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. commander in 
Germany. 


There is danger war may come be- 
fore U.S. can fill the vacuum that makes 
a temptress of western Europe.—Gen. 


Omar N. Bradley, U.S. chief of staff. 


You notice Yugoslavia has been 
in the news recently. In fact, we haven’t 
needed a press agent for several days.— 
Sava Kasanovic, Yugoslav ambassador to 
the U.S. 


If I were starting life over again, I 
would be a farmer.—Winston Churchill. 


Did you ever wonder why Jesus 


Your Shoes 


are Showing y 


veco SHINOLA 


SUMMER or WINTER, there's , 
Shinola product for every type an 
color shoe. Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, or 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored shoes. 
They’re easy to apply and peaunnge 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays fo 
KEEP 'EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 








—— Beat high prices. Mail the coupon 
NOW for South Carolina Mills’ new, FREE catalog 
of cotton values. Down-to-earth prices on shirts, 
underwear, dresses,children’s wear, prints, towels, 
sheets—scores of cottons for the family and home. 
Every item is backed up by a money-back puar- 
ant It’s easy to order, too. Don’t delay! Mail 

coupon for your FREE copy of this valuable 
*Cottons’’ Catalog today. OUTH CAROLINA 
Dept. 464, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

a om cae 


—_ 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 464, 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








| Please send me FREE copy of your Money -Saving Catalog of 
| | **Cotton Values’’. 
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took so many boat rides? One time, per- 
haps many times, he told his disciples to 
have a small boat always ready.—Virgil 
A. Kraft, Minneapolis. 


To borrow a phrase from the 
amusement world, the church has a “bad 
press.” And it doesn’t even care.—Mar- 
jorie E, Moore, in Church Management. 

I have faith in American doctors 
and in God.—Josefina Guerrero, Filipina 
war heroine and leper, on entering U.S. 
for treatment. 


Persons with a high concept of hu- 
man life are bound to be cruel. They ex- 
pect too much.—Dr. Theodor Reik, psy- 
choanalyst, New York. 


The average person asks of edu- 
cation only that it increase his earning 
power so that he may enjoy in greater 
quantity or quality the material satisfac- 
tions of the uneducated.—Prof. Morris 
Bishop, Cornell University. 


Wouldn’t you know I[ would be at 
the scene the very moment that Sicilian 





International 


Louella. Hollywood gossip was there. 


shot Togliatti?—Louella Parsons, Holly- 
wood columnist, eye-witness to the shoot- 
ing of the Italian Communist leader in 
Rome. 


It’s time a movie was made about 
what a policeman can accomplish with 
his nightstick.—Mayor William O’ Dwyer, 
New York, a former policeman. 


The present high level of prosper- 
ity will continue for the next six or twelve 
months.—Dr. Emerson Schmidt, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Bob Feller will pitch us to the 
pennant or we won’t win it. He is in a 
slump now, but he is still the best pitcher 
in the business.—Lou Boudreau, Mana- 
ger, Cleveland Indians. 


Thank you, but no.—Harry Tru- 
man to James C. Petrillo, in response to 
an offer to get daughter Margaret a radio 
sponsor. 
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Pipe smokers and “makin’s’”’ smokers agree — 
“There’s greater smoking pleasure and comfort 
with Prince Albert.”’ 


VFO pipes 










Says G.R.B 


ve smoked PA. for year 


s.”” 






/ For. PAPERS 


imp cut— 


cr : £ 

a . hapings ° 
siet $ 

or ea ” 


mw) PRINCE ALBERT 


|LONGIBURNING PIPE/AND || The THAN ANY OTHER 
CIGARETTE|TOBACCO|||| 


RUS cenLeMceseell’ National Joy TOBACCO 


Smoke RJ. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


TUNE IN Prince Albert’s “GRAND OLE OPRY” Saturday Nights on N. B. C. 
9 


SWITCHED CAREERS, tripled income. 
After sixteen years in educational 
work, W. H. Smith—distributor for 
Investors Syndicate in Brookhaven, 


Mississippi—finds natural abilities 
pay off handsomely in new career. 





HIS OWN BOSS in his own business — 
that’s what attracted Armand 
Caputo to Investors Syndicate. His 
sales in Pittsburgh pay him well 
into five figures annually, with no 
rent, overhead or capital investment. 


1 4 


CASHES IN ON ABILITY. Having tested 
his salesmanship in three previous 
jobs, David Finch, Jr., sought the 
rewards his talent deserved, found 
them with Investors Syndicate as 








distributor in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Local distributorships OPEN ror more MEN 


LIKE THESE...NO CAPITAL NEEDED 


The three men pictured above—like our 1012 
other successful distributors, are relying on ability 
rather than capital to build themselves a well- 
paying business. 

Not only do they earn substantial incomes, but 
they enjoy other uncommon satisfactions in their 
work. They choose their own customers—the people 
they like to do business with. They occupy respected 
positions in their community. They associate with 
other successful people. They set their own work 
hours, their own leisure time. 


They came to Investors Syndicate with certain 
qualifications—ones that you may share with them. 
If so, you too may match their careers and find a 
profitable and satisfying lifetime business. 

Do you have a good reputation, a wide acquaint- 
ance in your community? ...Do you have sales 
ability?... Would you rather deal with people 
than with things? ... Are you a “self starter,’”’‘one 
who can organize his time and effort intelligently, 
without prodding? ? 

With Investors Syndicate, you would have no 
capital investment to make, no rent or payroll to 
meet—yet you should enjoy one of the top incomes 
in your community. 

To improve service and increase sales to our 
large and rapidly growing group of customers, we 
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are reorganizing our sales set-up in 42 states. Ex- 
clusive local distributorships—each serving an area 
of some 20,000 to 40,000 people—are now ready 
for assignment in many additional communities. 

Investors Syndicate is a 54-year-old organization 
in the financial field that distributes various invest- 
ment programs and money accumulation plans. 
Investors Syndicate and its affiliated and subsidiary t 
companies have assets of over $500,000,000. Any 
well informed banker can tell you about our record 
and reputation. 


If this timely opportunity appeals to you, and if 
you believe you can qualify for it in your commu- 
nity, we will be glad to arrange an early personal 
interview with one of our divisional managers. 
Write to G. W. Clark, Vice President, Investors 
Syndicate, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 





New York Subsidiary: investors Syndicate Title & Guaranty Company 
Canadian Subsidiary: investors Syndicate of Canada, Ltd.,Head Office, Winnipeg 
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The Cover. The youngster be- 
ing tested may be puzzled now, but 
he will be less so in the future. Ap- 
titude tests are being used to spot his 
skills and his deficiencies so he can 
be guided in school work and his 
future career. Adults, too, are turn- 
ing to scientific aptitude tests for the 
kind of self-knowledge which can 
mean more progress in work, better 
adjustment in daily living. How the 
testing is done and the results evalu- 
ated is told in Measuring More Than 
1.Q., page 24. 


* — a 


This Issue. Since the mid-thir- 
ties the South has been waging a de- 
fensive fight to preserve its concept 
of civil rights. Last week, however, 
it went on the offensive. Nation Edi- 
tor John Gerrity describes the tactics 
in an exclusive PATHFINDER story. 
See: FEPC: Dixie Version, on page 
17. 


« * ” 


Next Issue. Spurred by war 
scare headlines, defense officials and 
industrialists are taking stock of pro- 
duction possibilities. If war came to- 
morrow how soon could U.S. industry 
get into full stride and hit peak pro- 
duction? What happened to produc- 
tion facilities built for the last war— 
$14 billion worth of plants and hun- 
dreds of millions worth of industrial 
tools? Answers to these questions 
will be found in Biggest Blunder in 
History? in the Aug. 25 issue. 
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FUEL OIL 


lasts longer 


Since we got our new 


QUAKER 


space heater” 


sage 
Grandma 
Scuney 


a AS 
“Last year’ S 7. shestage taught me 
Fweome fs oe Grandma Binney. “ 

out that natural draft heaters 
waste lots of precious oil up the chim- 
ney. I found out, too, that the 
QUAKER people have an amazin’ 
new heater that has a gadge et called 
QUAKERTROL. QU RTROL 
stops smoky, sooty oil-wasting fires. 
Automatic ly it sends just the right 
amount of air to the burner to burn 
ALL the oil. And it works in all kinds 
of weather ...in any climate... 
wit) any chimney! That’s why I re- 
placed my old heater with QUAKER 
3210. And am I glad! Lands Sakes, 
this new QUAKER 3210 saves me so 
much oil that our tank seems to last 
almost twice as long. 


GET THE FACTS! It costs nothing to 

et the facts about more economical 
at with a QUAKER. Send for new 
20 page booklet that tells you how to 
get more heat out of less oil and 
save work. 
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| Quaker Manufacturing Company 
| 223 W. Erie Street 
Chicago 10, Ilinois 


Without charge or obligation send me your 


| | boekdet about more economical, more com- 
ortable oil heat. 
PEI sis inictinemnnioont 
| Address 
| City State 
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84 IN 
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160 IN. WHEELBASE 





—— 152 IN WHEELBASE ————-> 


BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


By moving the front axle back, 
and the engine forward, more 
load is carried on the front axle, 
giving Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated’’ trucks 
much better weight distribution, 
plus ability to haul more payload. 


MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. Steer- 
ing wheel right in the driver’s 
lap. 3. Natural, adjustable back 
support. 4. Proper leg support. 
5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch 
seat adjustment. 7. “‘Air-O-Ride’”’ 
cushions, adjustable to weight of 
driver and road conditions. 









NEW DODGE = 
Prt Raled RUCK 


LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 





CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because 
Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated’’ trucks have 
an ingenious new type of “‘cross- 
steering,’ plus shorter wheelbases 
and wider tread front axles. 


WITH THE TRUCK THATS 







TO FIT YOUR JOB ! 


A truck that fits your job saves money... and 
lasts longer. It’s easy to see why. 


If your truck is too big, you waste gas and oil 
carrying unnecessary weight. If it’s too small, 
breakdowns run up excessive maintenance costs. 


There’s no need to drive expensive ‘misfits.’ 
Go to your nearest Dodge dealer. Tell him 
what you haul, how much it weighs, and where 
you haul it. He will then recommend a Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck specifically engineered and 
built . . . to fit your job. 


Such a truck will have ‘‘Job-Rated’’ power . 
the right one of seven great truck engines. 


It will have exactly the right clutch, trans- 
mission, rear axle ... and évery other unit... 
to haul your loads over your roads. 


In all, there are 248 basic ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. They are engineered and 
built for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
pounds, and for gross tractor-trailer weights up 
to 40,000 pounds. Each is ‘‘-Job-Rated’’ for max- 
imum economy, typical Dodge dependability. 


Gnd remember eee 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS YAe-Radc” TRUCKS 





TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... SAVE MONEY 
... LAST LONGER 
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Under The Dome 
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THE REPUBLICANS ARE STILL FLIRTING WITH GEN. IKE EISENHOWER. In his recent 
visit to Gov. Dewey's farm, first overtures were made to draft Eisen— 
hower to run for the New York governorship in 1950. If he accepts the 
bid, the election will be made to look like a simon—pure draft. 


GOV. THOMAS E. DEWEY has been advised to adopt a bold plan to combat high 








prices and easy credit. The suggestion: shape Federal policies to 
bring about a mild recession early in 1949; blame Truman and the Demo— 
crats for the boom's end and then, with the help of big industrialists, 
work for a sound prosperity to be timed with the election of 1952. 


NEXT SENSATIONAL TARGET FOR SEN. HOMER FERGUSON'S INVESTIGATORS will be the 


Economic Cooperation Administration. Preliminary probes have provid- 
ed substantial indications that Communists and fellow-—travelers 
have wormed their way into its foreign staff, administering aid to 
Western Europe. 


ee 


plete shake-up. If the shake-up is successful, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Army, Navy and State Department intelligence 
sections will be consolidated. 


WHEN THE DRAFT STARTS NEXT MONTH, Communists will be inducted. They'll be 
watched closely, kept away from secrets and worked hard—probably at 
jobs like latrine duty and road building. 


ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF GEN. OMAR BRADLEY IS READY TO QUIT. He has told friends 
that he will not remain on active duty if President Truman insists on 
bringing civil rights into the Army by demanding non-segregation of 
troops. Bradley, a native of Missouri, claims that non-segregation 
policies will be the ruination of the Army. 


something about inflation before adjournment. Many legislators, par- 
ticularly those from large cities, are seriously worried about their 
chances of re-election if they go home with a do-nothing record. 


pulled out for a "standstill" agreement with Russia by mid-October. 
If the stratagem is successful it will pull a lot of Henry Wallace's 
Progressive Party strength into the Truman camp. The move, however, 
does not mean a softening of the U.S. basic stand against the Soviet. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN HAS GREATLY STRENGTHENED his ties with organized labor. Last 
week he told Philip Murray that he was going to shoot the works in the 
campaign, hit every whistle stop, fight mostly for the "little" men 
and make prices and the Taft-Hartley Act his main targets. In re- 
sponse, Murray and other CIO leaders who whooped it up for Gen. 


Eisenhower and Justice Douglas, have pledged their support. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST DRAWBACKS TO TRUMAN'S winning complete and public support 
from labor has been his failure to name a Secretary of Labor. The 
President wants to fill the post as quickly as possible but he can't 
find a man who will please everyone and also take the job. 


France, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg) that they will get no 

military support from the U.S. until their Union has been widened to 

include Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Spain. At the close of a con- 

ference last week he told France and Britain that further talks on 

military aid are useless until their governments act favorably on the 
enlargement proposal. > 


DESPITE HIS PLEDGE OF BIPARTISANSHIP, Gov. Dewey will wage a strong political 
fight on U.S. foreign policy. He will say that the policy was all 

; right as far as it went, but Administration bungling is more respon- 
sible for world unrest today than any cold war adversary has been. 
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Boomerang? 


Special session ignores Truman 


proposals, 
ligs for mud in Red spy probe 


price and housing 


Nobody made any bones about its 
being politics. The only question was, 
whose politics? 

To Harry Truman, droning through 
a digest of most of his previous messages 
to Congress, it looked like a sure bet for 
him: The sullen Republicans he was talk- 
ing to were on the spot. To get off, they 
would have to explain their failure to act 
on such vital issues as inflation and hous- 
ing. 

To the GOP the picture was a little 
different: They knew they could force a 
southern filibuster against the Truman 
civil rights proposals, and claim with in- 
jured righteousness that the President’s 
own party had blocked action. 

As the special session lazed along 
toward possible adjournment this week 
neither strategy looked brilliant. Truman 
had made his record, the Republicans had 
provoked a Senate filibuster (on the anti- 
poll tax bill), and the legislative—and 
political—score still stood at 0-0. 

For Looks. With a show of dili- 
gence, Republican-dominated committees 
were going through the motions of hold- 
ing hearings on the Truman anti-inflation 
proposals. Most active were the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees. But the only foreseeable product 
of their labors was a possible watered- 
down bill to place a few minimum con- 
trols on consumer and bank credit. Aside 
from that the President’s anti-inflation 
program didn’t have a prayer. 


Big Four. Martin, Vandenberg, Halleck and Taft 
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Neither, it seemed, did housing. Tru- 
man wanted the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
long-range housing bill. Opposing his own 
bill for the first time, Sen. Taft used the 
President’s latest economic report to 
prove that the bill’s 500,000-unit public 
housing program would be inflationary. 
The Ohio senator said it should be put 
over to the next session. Taft’s position 
pleased the House, where Banking Chair- 
man Jesse P. Wolcott (R.-Mich.) has 
long been keeping the T-E-W bill under 
wraps. 

Long Distance. Directly involved in 
Republican strategy, although he did his 
best to keep it quiet, was GOP nominee 
Tom Dewey. Taft, still in command of the 
Congressional machinery, politely de- 
ferred to his successful rival for the nomi- 
nation, made a point of consulting him 
frequently by telephone. 

In Washington Dewey’s shrewd cam- 
paign manager, Herbert Brownell, also 
lent advice, Deweymen knew that their 
candidate couldn't divorce himself from 
the Republican record in Congress. They 
hoped his intervention would be unob- 
trusive so he wouldn’t get too much 
blame. 

Diversion. Legislatively bogged 
down, Republicans opened up against the 
Administration another tack: investiga- 
tions. Knowing Truman would make the 
most of their inaction on prices and hous- 
ing, they hoped to respond with a fistful 
of rich dirt dredged from the depths of 16 
Democratic years. The probes begun by 
the special session would run on through 
the summer into as many phases of Ad- 
ministration activities as time and cam- 
paigning at home would permit. Well- 
pleased with their first crop of headlines, 


Republican strategists began to predict 
confidently that their sensations would 
blanket the news from Congress. Com- 
munism and the ineffectiveness of Gov- 
ernment loyalty checks seemed to offer 
unlimited opportunities for the Republi- 
cans to turn the political tables on Tru- 
man. 

But it remained to be seen whether 
the average voter would regard juicy 
scandals as adequate substitutes for steaks 
and houses. Somebody would have to pay 
the price for the political mess the special 
session had turned into. Truman still 
hoped it would be the GOP. 


Trouble for Comrades 


Plump, fortyish and from Brooklyn, 
Elizabeth Bentley looked unseductive 
compared with sloe-eyed Mata Hari, the 
Dutch dancer France executed as a spy in 
1917. But, professionally, as the World 
War II agent who turned over B-29 
secrets to the Russians, she had out- 
stripped her counterpart of the last gen- 
eration. Repentant now, Miss Bentley 
told her story to Congressional probers. 

The strange fruit of Republican par- 
ents and a Vassar education, Miss Bentley 
had gravitated early toward Socialism. 
Later, after studying in Italy, she joined 
a Commie-front, anti-Fascist group in out- 
raged protest against Mussolini’s sins. 
Shortly after joining the Communist 
party in 1935, she fell in love with Rus- 
sian spy Jacob Golos, and became a 
trusted agent-at-large. When Golos died 
in 1943, her “idealistic” enthusiasm be- 
gan to wane. Top Commies tried to nurse 
it back with a fur coat and an air condi- 
tioning unit, but scared her with an offer 





Acme, International 


firmly said no to the bulk of Truman’s requests. (SEE: Boomerang?) 
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Remington. He posed as an innocent 
lamb which Red agent... 


of “free training” in Russia. Late in 1945, 
she scurried to FBI’s New Haven head- 
quarters to tell all. 

Jitters. For a while she kept Red 
ties to stool-pigeon for FBI. Later she 
testified secretly to a Federal grand jury. 
Now, she was giving shivers to 50 former 
Government workers and the Administra- 
tion itself. Samples of charges: 

een 1944, White House aide 
Lauchlin Currie told college buddy 
George Silverman, an Air Force official, 
that U.S. cryptanalysts were about to 
break Russia’s secret code. Silverman told 
this to the Board of Economic Warfare’s 
Nathan Silvermaster who passed it to 
Miss Bentley. She didn’t know Currie’s 
motives, but said he also helped put 
Silvermaster and other alleged Reds in 
key Government jobs. 

ee War Production Board’s Wil- 
liam Remington gave her plane produc- 
tion figures and a formula for synthetic 
rubber, and paid his Communist party 
dues to her. Other Government officials, 
she said, knew this in January 1946, but 
nonetheless offered Remington a job in 
the Atomic Energy Commission and pro- 
moted him to White House aide and a 
$9.975 Commerce Department job. 
(There, until two months ago, he ruled 
on exports to Russia. Now on “indefi- 
nite leave” with pay, 30-year-old Reming- 
ton claims Miss Bentley posed as a PM 
reporter, got merely information already 
available in the newspapers. ) 

She didn’t know whether former As- 
sistant Treasury Secretary Harry White 
was a “card-carrying Communist,” but 
she insisted he gave information to Sil- 
vermaster. Other data, including the 
hush-hush D-day date, fed in from con- 
tacts in OSS, OWI, the Army, Air Force 
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and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

While Miss Bentley’s testimony 
rocked official Washington, FBI agents 
still’ were searching for Gus Hall, Ohio 
Commie she had implicated in New York 
grand jury hearings earlier. G-men had 
already arrested 11 other top Reds, in- 
cluding U.S. Communist chief William 
Zebulon Foster. All face trial next fall on 
charges that they taught overthrow of the 
Government by force in violation of the 
1940 Smith Act. 

If found guilty, each can get 10 years 
in jail, a $10,000 fine. Other Americans 
will get an answer to a disturbing ques- 
tion: Are U.S. anti-subversive laws work- 
able? And the Justice Department can 
crack down hard on Red propaganda, 
possibly even The Daily Worker, official 
U.S.C.P. organ. (Editor John Gates is 
among those indicted. ) 

Unfortunately, front-line, profes- 
sional U.S.S.R. espionage simply would 
go further underground. Unchecked also 
would be the so-called “official” espionage 
which the State Department’s Robert 
Alexander recently blamed on foreign 
UN aides. Secretary George Marshall 
quickly repudiated his underling, but last 
week lent credence to the story by nam- 
ing a three-man committee to investigate 
Alexander’s charges. 

Wider Web. If this group also 
checks on non-UN diplomats, it should 
find: : 

1. One high Hungarian legation offi- 
cial in Washington was trained in Mos- 
cow’s Lenin Academy for agitators. He 
served in the Soviet foreign office and in 
the Comintern bureau which looked for 
trouble spots for agitators to visit. 
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Elizabeth Bentley bled of wartim: 
rubber secrets. (SEE: Comrades) 


2. The Russians have 347 officials in 
the U.S. (three times the American quota 
in U.S.S.R.), including 103 “buyers” for 
Amtorg, official Soviet trading agency. 
Insiders suspect the $204,000 trickle of 
goods Amtorg buys monthly serves mainly 
as an excuse to get into U.S. plants, keep 
an eye on U.S. industrial output. Last 
week, from a secret hideout, Russian es- 
capee Kirrill Alexeev agreed, and told a 
friend: “I learned in Mexico that Amtorg 
can always find an unscrupulous business- 
man willing to cover for it, then juggle its 
books to hide expenses—for espionage!” 


Henry’s Hybrids 


Henry Wallace has made thousands 
of dollars out of hybrid corn. This week 
the former vice president was well on his 
way to making millions of votes out of 
hybrid politics. 

By crossing discontented minorities 
with idealistic youth, dreamy oldsters and 
a hard strain of cold-eyed Communists,” 
Wallace and his “Progressives” hope to 
ruin Truman, destroy U.S. foreign policy, 
encourage reaction and make his own 
election—and possibly a depression—in- 
evitable by 1952. 

Autocrats. At the third party’s 
founding convention in Philadelphia the 
Hybrid Party was formally introduced to 
the world. Every competent reporter came 
away convinced that communism fur- 
nishes the principal ingredient. The rules 
let a handful of the party’s national ex 
ecutive committee run the show without 
check. The platform spoke the Commu 
nist line item for item and in some cases 
word for word. The handling of the con 
vention by the permanent chairman, 
United Electrical Workers’ chubby, beam- 
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Protest. A few objected but lack of real resistance kept prices up. (SEE: Gloom) 


ing president Albert Fitzgerald, was as 
ruthlessly undemocratic as a Moscow 
Party Congress. No one in Convention 
Hall had a good word for the U.S. or a 
bad one for the Soviet Union. And a week 
later at the first U.S. Communist Party 
convention since 1945, chairman William 
Z. Foster savagely denounced the two 
major parties, hailed Wallace as the only 
hope for peace. 


Helplessness & Gloom 


All over the country the news had be- 
come monotonously familiar. But it man- 
aged to be frightening as well: Prices still 
were rising and nothing was being done 
about them. 

With the Administration side-step- 
ping nervously on wage controls—obvi- 
ously a necessary part of any effective 
price controls—and the Republicans hold- 
ing fast to natural economic laws, the 
average American found himself digging 
deeper and deeper into his jeans for dol- 
lars which bought him less and less. If 
the spiral could keep on rising forever, 
there would be no depression. But if it 
couldn’t, and few thought it could, the 
country was in for an awful surprise. 

Symptoms were scattered but plen- 
teous: the three-cent stamp scheduled to 
‘rise shortly to four cents; milk up two 
cents a quart in New York city; depart- 
ment store prices, a nationwide all-time 
high; meat likewise in many areas; steel 
up $9 a ton; General Motors cars up 8%; 


> 


clothing due to zoom in the fall; ciga- 
rettes (American Tobacco Co., R. J. Rey- 


nolds, Philip Morris) up a penny a pack. 

Creaks & Cracks. Here and there 
appeared ominous breaks under the 
strain. Luxury items had begun to feel 
the pinch. Books and stationery were off 
33% from last year. Movies and theaters 
reported box office business down 7% to 
12%. Already some employes in those in- 
dustries were being laid off. Sooner or 
later, consumer purchases would inevi- 
tably narrow down to necessities—and an 
economy based in large degree on luxury 
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goods and services, as that of the postwar 
U.S. has been, would begin to founder. 

Doctors Disagree. Adding to the 
confusion was Administration feuding. 
The President warned of “business col- 
lapse” unless controls were imposed, sent 
former OPA Administrator Paul Porter to 
ask the House Banking and Currency 
Committee for a law empowering the ex- 
ecutive to ration some acutely scarce 
products, notably meat. The bill also 
would restore wage controls in price-con- 
trolled industries, tighten consumer credit 
regulations, strengthen rent control and 
regulate speculation in commodities. 

But, on the other side of the Capitol, 
former Federal Reserve Board chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles outspokenly deplored 
the President’s belief that the Adminis- 
tration’s plan would prevent a serious de- 
pression. “It’s too late,” Eccles predicted 
glumly; a slump was inevitable. “You can 
only moderate it now.” 


Pecuniary Peculiars 


The U.S. Treasury last week had ad- 
mitted that “lawful currency” no longer 
means much. 

That’s what it finally told vice presi- 
dent A. F. Davis of the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, who insisted in a letter to 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder that 
the Treasury redeem a $10 Federal Note 
n “lawful money.” 

The printing on the note, he pointed 
out, said it “is legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and is redeemable in 
lawful money at the United States Treas- 
ury or at any Federal Reserve bank.” So, 
he added, reasonably: “Send me $10 in 
lawful money.” 

Back came the Treasury’s answer: 
two $5 Treasury Notes. 

Back to the Treasury went another 
Davis letter and one of the bills. 

It Says Here. “I note,” he wrote, 
“that it states on the face, ‘The United 
States of America will pay to the bearer 
on demand five dollars.’ I am hereby de- 
manding five dollars.” 


formance 


Six days later the Treasury made its 
final comment. “Lawful money,” it said, 
has not been defined in Federal legisla- 

fon! 
tion—and since recent laws make all 
coins and currency of the U.S. legal ten- 

“ ‘ ’ 7 
der, “the term ‘lawful currency’ no longer 
has such special significance.” 

Davis’ $5 bill was returned. 


Pleasure Island, U.S.A. 


In dry statistical language the price- 
frantic U.S. last week filed a report on 
American Samoa with the U.N. 

Ninety per cent of these South Sea 
islanders enjoy life without working. The 
highest-paid earns $18.46 a week, which 
is more than ample. Natives get free 
medical care, share their resources on a 
co-operative, communal basis. Taxes (on 
men only) are $5 a year. The Parliament 
meets once a year, passes a few resolu- 
tions and then everybody has a party. 
Prices don’t worry anybody. 


And Come Out Fighting 


Mr. Truman looked trim. Mr. Dewey 
looked a little wind-blown. They met, 
smiled, shook hands, made pat speeches 
dedicating New York’s 4,900-acre Idle- 
wild airport. 

Above the two candidates roared 908 
of America’s latest aircraft in a stirring 
display of military might. Star of the per- 
was the gigantic new B-36 
bomber, bearing on its side the terse mot- 
to, Mors ab alto (“death from on high”) 
The ceremony was their first, and prob- 
ably last, joint appearance of the Presi- 
dential campaign season. 

Back next day at his dairy farm in 
Pawling, N.Y., Dewey prepared to resume 
his schedule of confidential talks with 
leading public figures. Already he had 
conferred with Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (R.-Mich.), his recent rival Harold 


E. Stassen, Columbia’s president Dwight 
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Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Timber! Neither Truman nor the GOP 
seemed to have the perfect solution. 
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SRP. Sen. Russell, shown here with colleagues Byrd and Ellender, was tabbed to lead the South’s fight against civil rights. 


D. Eisenhower. Ahead lay huddles with 
other national leaders. 

The President could take some com- 
fort from the Democratic primary and 
run-off elections held since the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. In most cases, 
voters were sticking by the Truman men. 

Straws. Named in the primary for 
his 19th term was Texas’ popular, egg- 
bald Rep. Sam Rayburn, former speaker, 
present House minority leader. Chosen 
Democratic nominee for the Senate in a 
runoff was Oklahoma’s former Gov. Rob- 
ert S. Kerr, who campaigned on a pro- 
Truman platform against former Rep. 
Gomer Smith, Dixiecrat candidate. 

In Texas’ roughhouse race for the 
Senate seat left vacant by the retirement 
of biscuit-passin’ W. Lee O’Daniel, former 
Gov. Coke Stevenson piled up a big vote 
—but not enough to escape an Aug. 28 
run-off against Rep. Lyndon Johnson. 
Gov. Beauford Jester, who gave formal 
support to Truman, was re-elected. 

Law-abiding. In Sequoyah County, 
Okla., E. W. Floyd, brother of notorious 
Charles (“Pretty Boy”) Floyd, who died 
a decade ago under the guns of Federal 
officers, won the Democratic nomination 
for sheriff. Floyd said he wanted to show 
people that he could do a good job of up- 
holding laws his brother broke. 


Jobs: 100 an Hour 


Despite G.O.P. efforts to keep the 
Federal pay roll within bounds, Adminis- 
tration hiring agents made June their fin- 
est red-letter month since January 1943. 

According to Sen. Harry Byrd’s Joint 
Economy Committee’s report, 26,004 new 
faces were added to the rolls in June, 
pushing the total number of workers in 
the executive branch to 2,092,301. 

Although the hiring record—an av- 
erage of 866 a day—couldn’t be matched 
in any recent month, Sen. Byrd observed, 
the June average was expensively impres- 
sive: For every 10 workers the U.S. 
needed to fight the war, it still needed six 
to win the peace—or something. 
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FEPC: Dixie Version 


All week long a tight little band of 
southern statesmen sweated it out in 
Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. There 
was much to be done—vwriting, consulting 
attorneys, re-writing, studying Supreme 
Court cases—all the exhaustive digging 
that goes into national legislation. 

Shortly after midnight Sunday, Mis- 
sissippi’s Sen. James O. Eastland, noted 
stickler for accuracy, was the last to put 
his stamp of approval on the project. On 
Monday an historic document was ready 
for Congress. Georgia’s Richard B. Rus- 
sell, favored son of the civil rights bloc at 
the Democratic Convention and perhaps 
the Senate’s most accomplished orator, 
would make the delivery. 

Cue to North. All that remained 
was the challenge from the North. Until 
then, the most startling plan for social 
legislation in U.S. history would be held 
back. But no one could deny that from 
that hotel suite, as muggy and close as a 
sharecropper’s cottage, had emerged: 

The Dixiecrats’ solution for every 
issue in the better civil rights dispute— 
The Southern Recovery Program. 

In a colossal burlesque of the dispute 
that has split the Democratic Party, the 
southerners demanded action, “clear 
thinking, free from all bitterness and 
emotion,” to enact a civil rights program 
for southern Negroes. 

Forsaking their traditional weapon 
of filibuster, they asked, tongue in cheek, 
for a “peaceful solution.” The scope of its 
benefits, solely for the southern Negro, 
would at least equal the help extended 
“those who trotted beside the German 
tiger and at the heels of the jackal Mus- 
solini .. .” They summed their program 
up with: 

ee “The Congress of the Unitéd 
States should enact a 10-year program 
and appropriate $10,000,000,000 to bring 
to the southern Negro every benefit that 
any human being can enjoy on this earth. 

e e “Funds are to be transmitted to 


the 13 southern states’ governments just 
as like funds are transmitted to the So- 
cialist government in Great Britain, for 
example. 

ee “These funds will provide 
schools, hospitals, transportation and rec- 
reational facilities for the southern Negro 
comparable or even superior to those pro- 
vided for the white people in the great 
and wealthy northern states. 

ee “To provide materials for this 
construction in the South, all private and 
public construction in the northern states 
will be suspended for 10 years. To make 
certain there is no discrimination in the 
distribution of materials, a committee of 
13 negroes, one from each of the 13 
southern states, will control allocation of 
those materials. In the event of an emer- 
gency in the North, the President of the 
United States can allocate a minimum 
quantity of materials, subject to the ap- 
proval of the committee of 13. 

ee “To prevent the types of crimes 
that had led to lynching, the governor of 
each state can demand as many FBI 
agents to be assigned to him as he feels 
necessary. The FBI agents will have full 
use of laboratory and other crime detect- 
ing facilities of the Federal Government. 
All costs will be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

e @ “Whenever a Negro is financially 
unable to pay his poll tax the governor of 
the state where the Negro resides shall 
be empowered to direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay such poll tax for that 
Negro. 

e @ “Fearful that the lack of educa- 
tion and skill on the part of any Negro, 
might place him at a disadvantage if em- 
ployers discriminate against him, as de- 
fined under the Fair Employment Practice 
Act, any governor of any one of the 13 
states can certify to the Secretary of the 
Interior any Negro who advises that gov- 
ernor that he is unhappy. Thereupon the 
Secretary of the Interior will advance 
funds for the transportation of that Negro 
and his family, if any, to Washington, 
D.C., where it shall be the responsibility 
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Watson. His death marked the end of 


one Republican era. (SEE: Indiana) 


of the Secretary of the Interior to see that 
such Negro is no longer unhappy.” 
The southern statesmen closed their 
program with the ringing challenge: 
“We say to our friends in the North: 
Give us the cash and we will do the job— 
if you want it done.” 


Watson of Indiana 


For 15 years after he lost his Senate 
seat in the Democratic landslide of 1932, 
James Eli Watson was a familiar figure 
on Capitol Hill, shaking hands, slapping 
backs, keeping up his lively interest in 
Republican politics. 

Last week the huge, shaggy-haired, 
sharp-eyed old man, the former Indiana 
Senator, died at 84, and the last of Wood- 
row Wilson’s “little band of willful men” 
who defeated the Versailles Treaty was 
gone. 

He left a record inextricably en- 
twined with the history of the Republican 
Party for 50 years. It began with his 
election to the House in 1894, his selec- 
tion as whip and right-hand man to 
Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon in the early 
1900s. Elected to the Senate in 1916, he 
was tabbed by the late Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Sr., to lead the floor fight against 
the treaty. A fixture at Republican na- 
tional conventions (he attended his first 
in 1876 with his father) he was promi- 
nently mentioned for President in 1920, 
1924 and 1928. 

Conformist. Perhaps his political 
philosophy was best summed up in a con- 
versation at the 1940 Republican conven- 
tion with one of his neighbors from Rush- 
ville, Ind. The neighbor, appealing for 
Watson’s support for the nomination, said 
he had “reformed” from his previous 
Democratic sympathies. Watson snapped 
that he was glad to have a reformed sin- 
ner in his church but he didn’t want him 
leading the choir the next Sunday. 

Wendell Willkie turned on his heel 
and walked away. The two men never 
spoke again. 
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(White) Housing Problem’ 


Night after night, Harry Truman is 
awakened by creaks and cracklings in his 
bedroom. And when Bess Truman walks 
across her boudoir, the East Room’s ceil- 
ing bulges downward in a very ominous 
(and uncomplimentary) manner. 

Should anyone new move into the 
White House next Jan. 20, he may have to 
move right out again. For Washington’s 
oldest Federal building, at long last, will 
be renovated. 

Twelve architects, fresh from a $50,- 
000 survey of White House crannies, say 
the whole second floor needs rebuilding. 
They found the 40- by 24-inch beams 
crumbling at the joints, so rotten that 
Dewey or Truman might drop off to sleep 
any night—and wake up one floor down. 
Failing this, either risks the honor of be- 
ing incinerated some night without notice 
in the world’s most historic funeral pyre: 
the White House’s 122-year-old timber is 
combustible as tissue paper. 

There is a fire detection system, but 
it’s nine years old. Hence White House 
architect Lorenzo Winslow plans to ask 
the next President for $600,000 to replace 
the ancient timbers with steel, tile and 
concrete. 

Visiting Around. If it’s the Deweys 
who occupy the White House next year, 
they may move across Pennsylvania Ave. 
for 10 months to Blair House, used mostly 
for visiting dignitaries. Or they may bunk 
with Vice President Earl Warren if Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce plans go 
through. 

Last week Reps. Bertrand W. Gear- 
hart (R.-Cal.) and Noble J. Gregory (D.- 
Ky.) started the ball rolling with a bill to 
authorize construction of a $2.5 million 


“little White House.” Warren, Gearhart 
hoped, would be the first to occupy it. 


Salesmen from Shangri-La 


Out of the most mysterious corner of 
the mysterious East last week came five of 
the weirdest and most picturesque diplo- 
mats ever to visit Washington. 

They were citizens of Tibet, the hid- 
den tableland in the Himalayas where the 
Dalai Lama rules and the nearest thing 
to a Ford is the humpbacked yak. But 
the Tibetan delegates had one thing in 
common with predecessors from more 
prosaic foreign lands: They wanted U.S. 
dollars. To get those dollars—and the 
“light” U.S. farm machinery the dollars 
will buy—the Tibetans wanted to sell to 
the U.S. their wool, furs, musk—and most 
important of all, their yak tails. 

Pseudo-Santas. The long, fleecy 
yak tail is the nearest thing to human hair 
in nature. It is most in demand by mak- 
ers of false beards and wigs—particularly 
snowy, flowing chin adornments for Santa 
Clauses. Pre-war yak-tail beards now are 
as scarce in the U.S. as yaks themselves. 
They command fancy prices. And if 
American importers can come to terms 
with the Tibetans, the U.S. will be richer 
by 80,000 to 100,000 yak tails a year. 

The burr in the yak-tail business, 
though, is that the U.S. State Department 
does not recognize Tibet as an independ- 
ent state but only as a part of China. But 
Tsepon Shakabpa, chief Tibetan yak-tail 
salesman, denies this. Tibet, he says, is 
independent of China, has its own cur- 
rency, army, and foreign relations. 

Moreover, Tsepon disavowed any 
British influence on Tibetan foreign trade 
and in a breathlessly horrified harangue 
insisted: “Tibet does not wish to sell yak 
tails to Russia.” 

Between conversations with Com- 
merce Department trade experts, the visi- 
tors hoped to get in sight-seeing trips to 
Mt. Vernon, the Capitol, the Bureau of 
Engraving and Washington’s monument. 
They were hoping also to drop in and 











Pathfinder 
Yak-sters. Rimshi Pangdatshang, Tsepon Shakabpa and Unda Surkhang Sey would 
deck American Santas with new beards to get U.S. dollars. (SEE: Shangri-La) 
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shake hands with a couple of fellows 
named Harry Truman and George Mar- 
shall before they take off for home. 


Pateh-man 


Not an Army brass hat would admit 
it. War Department civilians kept it 
grimly mum. But the secret got out— 
166,000 new boy recruits soon may get 
GI shoulder-patches of their very own. 

Last week, in Washington’s Tempo- 
rary A building, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s 16 heraldic experts were working 
feverishly on new insignia for the 18-year- 
olds. Whether this cloth decoration is a 
springlike green or a deep, sad blue—or 
depicts, as rumor hints, a G.I. babybottle 
—Heraldic Branch chief Arthur DuBois 
wouldn’t say. He knew that if he spoke 
too soon, manufacturers might start mak- 
ing off-color patches. 

After 28 years of Army emblem 
work, DuBois knows most of the tricks in 
designing patches, medals, and handsome 
scrolls for generals with 50 years’ service. 
He has even found a way to cut 50% off 
the cost of non-coms’ chevrons. What he 
doesn’t know, he can often get from Un- 
known Soldier Tomb sculptor Thomas 
Jones, his dexter-hand man. (In the her- 
aldic trade, right is always “dexter,” left 
is “sinister.” ) 

Zip. In preparing new Army doo- 
dads, DuBois sometimes spends hours 
combing his 800 heraldic reference 
books. But he can act quickly, too. Once, 
with Gen. Charles Bonesteel prodding, his 
staff produced an acceptable shoulder 
patch design in a record eight minutes. 
G.I.’s know it as the iceberg symbol which 
Iceland veterans got. 

Like most heraldry experts, DuBois 
is used to being badgered for coats-of- 
arms and seldom can oblige. Once, when 
kid collectors, urged by a comic maga- 
zine, wrote in for free shoulder-patches 
and again when a collector of cows’ pic- 
tures demanded a list of all coats-of-arms 
on which bulls appeared, DuBois had to 
refuse. 








Pathfinder 
Cheaper chevrons. Sculptor Jones trims 


(SEE: Patch-man) 


a sergeant’s to size. 
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| The Biggest News Is Good 


The crops are good this year, and 
that is good for everybody in the na- 
tion. Geed for Europe, too. 

Now that so many Americans live 
in the big towns, crops have become a 
subject of casual interest, or of no in- 
terest at all, to vast numbers of people. 
The arrival of the morning milk, the 
near-by well-stocked food shops, and the 
abundance of public eating places all 
lend a sort of assured comfort that seems 
far removed from the farms and fields. 

Yet, even in the biggest cities, mil- 
lions of the jobs that pay for the 
groceries originate with the crops. 
Agriculture is still pretty fundamental 
to making any kind of living. Pros- 
perous* farming makes jobs easier to 
find, and more secure. 

A stroll down almost any business 
street will suggest to any thoughtful ob- 
server that the good crops on the farms 
mean quite a little to most people. 

Naturally, every grocery and meat 
shop gets its goods originally from the 
farm. So do all the clothing and dress 
shops. 

If one stops to think back from 
these retail establishments, he will 
readily recall the long line of sales- 
men, jobbers, manufacturers, trans- 
porters and scores of others who make 
their living collecting, processing and 
handling the farm products offered in 
the food and clothing stores. 


Farm products also fill the con- 
fectionery shops, supply the paint 
stores, and stock the furniture stores. 
The paper that has become so essential 
an ingredient in business comes from 
the Komsete: The shoe stores, of course, 
look to the farms and ranches for their 
raw material. Somewhere from two- 
fifths to two-thirds of all the raw mate- 
rials of the national wealth have their 
beginning with the land. 


The good prices that are being 
paid for the good crops help to ac- 
count for the fact that everyone who 
wants to work can find a job. 

Unlike the apartment 
who spend a considerable share of 
their incomes for rent, insurance and 
things that do not directly make many 
new jobs, the spendable income of 
farmers largely goes for goods that 
must be manufactured and shipped. A 
generous agricultural income inevita- 
bly means that men must be hired in 
industry. 

While national defense expendi- 
tures and spending for Europe are fac- 
tors now, the prosperity of agriculture 
continues to be basic to the prosperous 


dwellers 


by Wheeler McMillen 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


The land’s riches. Top news of ’48. 


appearance of our national economy. 

Moreover, the new money which 
farmers pour into the economic stream 
is real money, backed by the new 
wealth they have produced. 


After all, food to eat, clothes to 
wear, and houses to live in—these are 
the true essentials of living, and they 
come from the land. They are not pro- 
vided by law, but by work. 

To have an orderly human society 
it seems necessary to have government, 
and to have government there must be 
men to run it. 

Still, no one can eat government, 
nor wear it, nor live in it. One can 
only pay for it. 

One can not even live “on” the 
Government, since Government never 
has any money except that which it 
takes from its citizens. Those who live 
“on” the Government, whether as use- 





ful public servants or as recipients of 


some form of political largess, actually 
live at the expense of those who do the 
productive work of the country and 
create the wealth to pay the taxes. 

All the excitement of a Presiden- 
tial election year, all the turmoil of a 
special session of Congress, and all the 
tensions of international relations re- 
flect the high importance of public af- 
fairs. An educated, self-governing peo- 
ple needs to keep well informed about 
such matters. 

But the crops, and the great 
chains of consequences that reach 
from the cornfields to the employment 


office and to the dinner tables, still 
mean more than the doings in the 


world’s capitals. 

They mean work to do, food to 
eat, clothes to wear. They tie to the 
necessary fundamentals. 

They are, after all, the biggest 
news this year and every year. 
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The World 


Decision on Germany 


Western diplomats talk with Stalin 
- in move to ease Berlin blockade 


as prelude to Big Four parley 


\t 6 p.m. on Monday the telephone 
rang in the office of Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith in the American Embassy at 
Moscow. Over the wire came word that 
Generalissimo Stalin would be pleased to 
receive Ambassador Smith at 9 p.m. 

Five minutes before the appointed 
hour, Smith’s black, shiny Cadillac glided 
up to the Kremlin gates. With the Ameri- 
can ambassador were the official repre- 
sentatives of Britain and France, also 
invited to participate. 

The three Western diplomats and 
their interpreters presented their creden- 
tials, walked across the Kremlin com- 
pound to a reception hall where Stalin 
and Foreign Minister Molotov waited to 
greet them. 

Fair & Warmer. Without prelim- 
inaries, the spokesmen for the East and 
West retired behind closed, locked doors. 
The conference lasted two hours, which 
is exceptionally long for Stalin. 

What was discussed was as closely 
guarded as any wartime secret. The only 
indication that the three had good news 
to report to their governments was their 
air of confidence and lightheartedness. 

In due time the secret will come out 

—probably in simultaneous announce- 
ments from the capitals of the Big Four. 


Berlin split. Markgraf (top) and Stumm (left). Policeman posts directory at Stumm’s new. office. 
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It is reasonable to assume that Rus- 
sia’s “starvation blockade” of Berlin and 
the possibility of four-power talks, pre- 
sumably at foreign minister level, were 
discussed at the Kremlin. 

Even as the conference proceeded, 
the blockade went into its 46th day. And 
the U.S.-British air lift, the West’s major 
weapon against it, roared on. During July, 
U.S. transports, traveling to and from 
Berlin, flew the equivalent of 200 times 
around the world to deliver 40.411 tons 
of food, coal and supplies. 

Roll-Back. For the time being. Rus- 
sia’s campaign to win control of all Ger- 
many is stalled. Stalin still holds high 
cards, the best of which is Russia’s geo- 
graphic position in Germany. But stupid 
play by the Russians has given the West 
some good hole cards. 

The blockade has upset economy in 
the Soviet sector of Berlin and Russian 
high-handedness has turned many Ger- 
mans against Moscow. 

Stalin may welcome a Big Four con- 
ference. At most, it might win him new 
concessions. At least, it would serve as a 
sounding board for complaints and prop- 
aganda against the West. But the West- 
ern Allies will agree to-a conference only 
if Russia lifts the Berlin blockade. The 
high spirits of the Western diplomats 
after their Kremlin talks is a good indi- 
cation that Stalin may have accepted the 
West’s terms. That would mean that a 
conference is in the making. The place: 
Paris. The time: probably in six weeks. 


New Berlin Crisis 
Tall, handsome Paul Markgraf cut a 


fine figure in his gray-green German army 
uniform. He joined up in 1931 as a non- 
commissioned officer, rose from the ranks, 
fighting for Hitler, to captain. 

On the march to Stalingrad, Mark- 
graf won the Ritterkreuz (Knight's 
Cross). Later, in the rout at Stalingrad, 
he was taken prisoner. 

Convert. But that meant no Soviet 
prison camp for non-Nazi Markgraf. He 
joined Field Marshal Gen. Friedrich Von 
Paulus’ “Union of German Officers in the 
U.S.S.R..” which openly assisted Soviet 
propaganda against Hitler. 

When the Red army captured Berlin, 
Markgraf. reeking with two years of Com- 
munist indoctrination, came back to the 
city to take over the post of police com- 
missioner. He ran the ferce with an iron 
hand, showed leniency only te Communist 
faithful. But last week Markgraf became 
a casualty of the Battle of Berlin. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the 
Berlin city assembly in its white stucco 
home on the Parochialstrasse, Markgraf 
was accused of kidnaping 5,000 Berlin- 
ers, purging 300 anti-Red officers, harbor- 
ing criminals on the force. After a stormy 
session, the assembly voted. with only 
Communists abstaining, to fire Markgraf. 
His job went to Johannes Stumm, a Social 
Democrat who had joined the force long 
before Hitler came to power. 

Markgraf had lost the confidence of 
Berlin’s city government, but not of Soviet 
Commandant Maj. Gen. Alexander Koti- 
kov. He demanded that Frau Louise 
Schroeder, frail, 61-year-old Mayor of 
Berlin (see World and Us picture, page 
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23), fire Stumm, set aside the assembly’s 
order to suspend Markgraf. 

Fearless Frau. Plucky Frau Schroe- 
der, who had learned how to deal with 
tyrants by fighting Hitler, defied Kotikov, 
quickly won the support of American 
Commandant Col. Frank L. Howley. 

But Berlin’s police headquarters are 
located in the Russian sector of the Ger- 
man capital and Markgraf stuck to his 
job, threatening reprisals against any ofh- 
cers who refused to obey his orders. 
Meantime, to run the force in the three 
western sectors of Berlin, Stumm set up 
headquarters in an old barracks near the 
Tempelhof airdrome in the American 
zone, 

Man of Action. Stumm is taciturn, 
publicity-shy. This fact has given rise to 
many puns on his name which, in trans- 
lation, means “mute.” But last week, over 
and above the Markgraf row, Stumm was 
making publicity. He ordered a raid on 
a printing plant in the American sector 
which was turning out posters for display 
in the Soviet House of Culture and else- 
where in the Russian zone. One poster, 
captioned “There Goes Your Protection,” 
depicted Russian troops arresting an 
\merican military police patrol. Another 
portrayed a gaunt woman. The caption: 
“She is near death from hunger. She lives 
in the western sector.” 


Northern Union 


Britain lost a dominion and Canada 
cained a province last week. Newfound- 
land, with a 1948 population of about 
300,000, voted by a slim 5,000 majority 
—out of a total of 150,000 votes—to join 
the Canadian Dominion Government. 

Newfoundland’s vote means that 
Canada also will acquire the larger main- 
land territory of Labrador (long claimed 
by Quebec but ruled part of Newfound- 
land 20 years ago by Britain). Its vast, 
undeveloped riches may turn out to be the 
createst asset of the new union. 


Priming the Pipeline 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Co- 


operation Administrator, saw the Mar- 
shall Plan in action last week on French 
farms 20 miles from Paris. 

A Miss and a Hit. Hoffman trudged 
for three hours over wheat fields near 
Charmy, watched farmers reap their first 
golden Marshall Plan harvest with Mar- 
shall Plan machinery. He talked to reap- 
ers about their problems and his. He 
sampled excellent wine from a cool cellar, 
made a hit with a 4-year-old farmer’s 
daughter, slipped her a shiny silver dol- 
lar, raced back to Paris for farewell con- 
ferences before flying back to the U.S. 

Hoffman spent 10 days in Paris on an 
early-to-late schedule with officials of the 
16 Marshall Plan nations. The chief pur- 
pose of his mission was to get more action 
at the European end of the ECA pipeline. 
In effect, he told officials of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC), overseas outlet of ECA aid: 
“You’re dragging your feet. Show some 
life. Get together. Let’s see results.” 
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ECA boss visits French farm. Hoffman (at wheel of tractor) with W. Averell Har- 
riman (in rear), ECA roving ambassador, Rep. Karl Stephan, Nebraska (left), and 
farm manager. (SEE: Priming the Pipeline) 


And Hoffman got~ some results. 
OEEC drew up, approved and got blessed 
the rough draft of a new plan for Euro- 
pean currency clearance. The dollar has 
been at the root of many of Europe’s post- 
war economic evils. For the most part, 
creditor nations with dollars to spend 
have refused to do business with debtor 
nations which had no such dollars. That 
put and kept the dollar-poor debtors in a 
tough spot, left economic recovery tied to 
the hitching post. 

Lubrication. The new OEEC Plan 
will take a lot of ironing out before it 
goes into effect Oct. 1. But at this stage, 
this is how it is intended to work: When 
debtor Nation A wants to buy lumber 
from creditor Nation B, ECA will supply 
dollars to the creditor nation. It, in turn, 
will use its own currency—pounds, francs, 
lira, as the case may be—to finance Na- 
tion A’s purchase. 

In effect, ECA will be providing in- 
direct aid to the debtors without supply- 
ing them with dollars. The general idea 
is to end dollar trading in Europe, en- 
courage more transactions with European 
currency. 

Back home, Hoffman hailed the 
OEEC Plan as “a milestone in real co- 
operation among the European countries 
for economic recovery.” 


Judgment Day 
Hard-faced Karl Von Krauch, one- 


time multi-millionaire head of the fabu- 
lous I. G. Farben chemical combine, got 
off easy last week in the dark-panelled 
Hall of Justice at Nuremberg where sen- 
tence of death had been pronounced on 
Hermann Goering and 10 other top Nazi 
war-makers. 

Winding up a trial that began Aug. 
26, 1947, U.S. War Crimes Tribunal No. 6 


passed sentence on Krauch and 12 other 
former officials of the industrial giant 
that gave Hitler the power to wage a war 
of aggression. Krauch, standing poker- 
faced in shabby attire, got six years. The 
others drew sentences ranging from 18 
months to 8 years, the lightest ever passed 
by a Nuremberg tribunal. 

The Farben officials were found 
guilty of directing the plunder of Nazi- 
occupied countries. All were acquitted of 
plotting and waging aggressive war. Con- 
viction on that charge might have meant 
the gallows. 

Dye to TNT. Farben’s history dates 
back to the 1860s. Dye was the major 
product until it was discovered that the 
coal-tar by-product could be used for 
TNT (trinitrotoluene ), ingredient of high 
explosives. To exploit this discovery, rep- 
resentatives of Germany’s six largest 
chemical concerns formed a combine in 
1904 to pool research and finances. 

The combine went all-out in coal-tar 
research. When an American student at 
Heidelberg asked why, a professor told 
him: “Young man, some day this work 
will save the Fatherland.” 

By the time Kaiser Wilhelm got into 
a shooting war, the combine had world 
monopolies in organic dyestuffs, medic- 
inal drugs, synthetic chemicals—and ex- 
plosives. After the defeat in 1918, the 
chemical trust led Germany’s recovery. 
Within 10 years, it was reorganized and 
gunning for bigger game. 

In 1925, the original “Big Six” 
formed Interessengemeinschaft Farben- 
industrie, Aktiengesellschaft. That’s Ger- 
man for Community of Interests for the 
Dyestuffs Industry, Inc. 

As Farben grew it began to experi- 
ment in synthetic gasoline and rubber, 
laid plans to use its dynasty to make Ger- 
many the master of the world. Farben’s 
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agents sent to interview Hitler brought 
back a favorable report. Snapped Carl 
Bosch, then chairman of the board: “The 
man is more sensible than I thought.” 

Hitler’s Helpmate. Farben poured 
funds into Nazi coffers, laid off thousands 
to create the wave of unemployment on 
which Hitler rode to power. After he be- 
came chancellor, the Farben octopus 
spread its tentacles around the world 
through bribery, espionage and_black- 
mail. At its pre-war peak it controlled 400 
German concerns, 500 abroad, employed 
200,000 (besides concentration camp 
slave labor), had annual sales of $1.25 
billion, gross profits of more than $220 
million. 

Hitler’s blitzkrieg rode on Farben 
electron metal wheels, Farben rubber 
tires, used Farben gasoline. Hitler’s 
planes were powered by Farben high- 
octane gasoline, armored by Farben 
metals, dropped Farben bombs. 

After the war the Allies quickly 
rounded up Farben topkicks. The Lud- 
wigshafen plant, biggest in the French 
zone of occu pation, was put to work mak- 
ing dyes, paints, lacquers, plastics, nitro- 
gen, sulphuric acid, assorted chemicals, 
tanning agents. Last week, with the plant 
running at 89% of pre-war capacity, dis- 
aster struck on the day before the Nurem- 
berg verdict was handed down. 

Fifteen minutes before quitting time 
on the hottest day of Ludwigshafen’s sum- 
mer, an explosion in the lacquer section 
touched off a series of blasts that de- 
stroyed or damaged 18 buildings, left 175 
dead, 200 missing, 2,300 injured. 

On Saturday another Nuremberg 
court convicted 11 officials of the great 
Krupp munitions works which made guns 
for Hitler. Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und 





Halbach, scion of the family which once 
led the world in arms manufacture, got 
12 years. All of his property was confis- 
cated. The other 10 got 6 to 12 years. 


XIV Olympiad 


The buglers of the massed bands of 
His Majesty’s Brigade of Guards, their 
trumpets flashing in the brilliant sun, 
sounded a mighty fanfare. Out of the 
shadows at the east end of London’s 
summer-baked Wembley Stadium came 
the flag of Greece, birthplace of the 
Olympic Games. 

Some 82,000 sweltering, shirt-sleeved 
spectators, who had paid up to two 
guineas ($8.40) a seat to watch the pomp 
and ceremony of the opening of the 14th 
Modern Olympic Games last week, broke 
out with polite applause and mild cheers. 
Behind the Greeks marched the contend- 
ers from other nations—59 in all—in 
alphabetical order from Afghanistan to 
Yugoslavia. Britain, the host team at the 
first Olympics since 1936 at Hitler’s Ber- 
lin and London’s first since 1908, brought 
up the rear. 

The U.S. with 341 athletes, 60 off- 
cials, had the largest visiting delegation. 
For the smallest, Panama and Singapore 
had one man each. Venezuela also had a 
one-man team, cyclist Julio Cesar Leon, 
but he was disqualified when his watch 
fouled up and he missed the opening cere- 
mony. 

Royal Ordeal. In the flag-draped 
royal box, King George VI, wearing the 
blue uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, 
stood at attention for 50 minutes during 
one of London’s hottest afternoons in 80 
years (temperature: 93) as the 5,000 ath- 
letes passed in review. 
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Disaster for disaster-makers. Rescuers in Farben ruins. (SEE: Judgment Day) 





International Radiophoto 
Journey’s end. From Mt. Olympus to 
Wembley Stadium. (SEE: XIV Olympiad ) 


Lined up on the green infield under 
the Olympic flag, interlocking circles of 
red, blue, green, yellow and black on a 
white field, the athletes took the Olympic 
oath, listened to speeches. Then after a 
2l-gun salute and another rousing fan- 
fare, John Mark, Cambridge University 
medical student, ran out on the oval track 
bearing aloft the Olympic torch. 

Traveling Light. It had been kin- 
dled at a 2,300-year-old earthenware 
lamp in the Temple of Zeus at the foot of 
Mt. Olympus in Greece. It had been borne 
across 2,000 miles of land and sea in re- 
lays by 1,600 runners with a Ford truck, 
carrying a spare, close behind. 

In easy strides, Mark circled the 
copper-colored track with the torch, held 
high, spewing king-sized sparks and white 
ribbons of smoke. At a peristyle at the 
end of the stadium, he kindled the Olym- 
pic lamp which will burn until closing 
day, Aug. 14, during 156 events in 17 
sports (see Sports, page 32). 


Litthe Man Overboard 


Zoltan Tildy, first president of the 
Hungarian Republic, is a quiet little man 
with iron gray hair and a mustache to 
match, who looks and acts like what he 
was for 20 years—a small-town minister. 

In 1930, he began to divide his time 
between the Methodist pulpit and politics. 
He helped form a party of Hungary’s 
small farmers, called it the Small Land 
Holders. After the war it emerged as 
Hungary’s top party, attracted most of 
the nation’s anti-Communists. In the 1945 
elections it polled 57% of the vote. Tildy’s 
reward for good service was the premier- 
ship and, when Hungary became a repub- 
lic in February 1946, the presidency. 

But although Tildy was chief of 
state, the man who actually ran the show 
was Hungary’s tough Communist leader, 
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Vice Premier Matyas Rakosi. In a neatly 
executed coup, in May 1947, Rakosi 
forced Premier Ferenc Nagy, a member 
of Tildy’s party, out of office. Tildy 
shrugged off Nagy’s downfall. “We must 
go left,” he said, “and take the entire na- 
tion with us. No one must lag behind on 
the road to progress.” 

But Rakosi’s Communists spotted 
many a laggard. Chief culprits were the 
Catholic Church and the peasants. The 
resulting trafic jams delayed Communist 
plans to get a 100% grip on Hungary. 

Josef Cardinal Mindszenty Jed the 
church in a stubborn fight against the 
government program to take over Cath- 
olic schools. And the peasants fought 
equally hard. Large Hungarian estates 
had been carved up and parceled out in 
small farms of 4, 5 and 11% acres. The 
peasants howled long and loud that the 
farms were. too small to be profitable. 
Tildy did little to calm the uproar. 

Walking Papers. Last week the 
Communists, feverishly trying to consoli- 
date their position behind the Iron Cur- 
tain for whatever consequences the battle 
of Berlin may bring, blew the whistle on 
Tildy. Promptly and meekly, he turned in 
his resignation. 

His Achille’s heel was his cherub- 
faced, 28-year-old son-in-law, Victor Csor- 
noky. The government called Csornoky 
home from his post as minister to Egypt. 
charged him with being a traitor and a 
spy for the Western powers. (Csornoky 
once served briefly as counselor in the 
Hungarian legation at Washington. ) 

Tildy’s letter of resignation acknowl- 
edged that the “great crime” of “a per- 
son who belonged to my close entourage” 
left him no choice but to resign. But the 
last non-Communist chief of state behind 
the Iron Curtain signed off with a vale- 
dictory of praise for the Hungarian gov- 
ernment. On Tuesday of this week, pro- 
Communist Arpad Szakasits, onetime 


stone mason, poet and journalist, was 
unanimously elected to succeed Tildy. 


International 
Tildy. “We must go to the left.” (SEE: 
Little Man Overboard) 
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The World and Us 


Although bloodshed has seeming- 
ly been averted, the battle of Berlin 
will nevertheless take rank as one of 
the great decisive conflicts of history. 
It goes to show that there is no rela- 
tionship between the magnitude of an 
issue and the number of lives lost in 
deciding it. 

There was never any doubt as to 
the Soviet purpose in blockading the 
“American, British and French sectors 
of the former German capital. The 
idea was to make living conditions in- 
tolerable for Germans in those areas. 
It was thought these Germans would 
then themselves demand that they be 
placed under Russian control. 

Americans make a serious mis- 
take if they underestimate the subtlety 
of Communist tactics. The Politburo, 
in Moscow, is not as stupid as the 
Nazis were. It is well to remember 
that when Czechoslovakia was cap- 
tured by the Communists not a single 
Russian tank or bombing plane ap- 
peared on the scene. The strings were 
pulled from Moscow, but the local 
Communist organization did the job. 


* * % 


That was the plan for Berlin 
also. Because the Western Allies to- 
gether hold two-thirds of the city, the 
Communists were not able to control 
its municipal government. Fair elec- 
tions have given the moderate parties 
a five to one majority in the City Coun- 
cil. Although the Russians have 
backed their German stooges to the 
limit, they have made little impression 
on the more than two million plain 
people who live in the Allied sectors 
of Berlin. German communism is pow- 
erful only where it is upheld by Rus- 
sian bayonets. 

Offsetting this political disadvan- 
tage, however, the Soviet had the enor- 
mous strategic advantage of the isola- 
tion of Berlin—made a virtual island, 
200 miles inside the Russian-occupied 
zone of Germany. How American di- 
plomacy could ever have been so stupid 
as to permit this set-up remains an 
unanswered question. But it is the out- 
come, rather than the cause, of the 
blunder which concerns us here. 


*% x X% 


There was no mere coincidence 
in the Kremlin’s decision to start the 
Berlin blockade just as the American 
Presidential campaign got under way. 

It was figured, on the one hand, 
that our domestic interests and prob- 
lems would then keep us from paying 
much attention to events in Germany. 
It was also figured that American com- 
munism, working through the Wallace- 





The Bate of Bilin 





by Felix Morley 
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Mayor Louise Schroeder. She ap- 
pealed the German capital’s case. 


Taylor organization, would greatly 
strengthen the natural American desire 
not to fall out with Russia. On both 
those points the Kremlin reasoned log- 
ically, and on them the results must 
have been all that Stalin expected. 
But on two other factors in the 
situation, the Communists miscalcu- 
lated. They did not anticipate that the 
United States, with British aid, would 
or could surmount the incredible tech- 
nical difficulties involved in supplying 
Berlin by air. And the Kremlin also 
underestimated the stubborn deter- 
mination of Berliners, led by their 
valiant woman mayor, not to succumh 
either to the pressure of tyranny. 


% *% * 


The crisis came on July 29, 
when, under the leadership of Mayor 
Louise Schroeder, the Berlin Munici- 
pal Council voted to appeal to the 
conscience of the world against the 
Soviet blockade, calling it “a crime 
against humanity.” The Communist 
Counselors—24 out of a total member- 
ship of 130—angrily bolted the meet- 
ing. But it had demonstrated that 
Berlin is not to be another Prague. 

The battle of Berlin is not over. 
But in essentials it has been won. The 
practical men in the Kremlin have 
learned that, in spite of Henry Wal- 
lace, no more American appeasement 
is to be expected. So they will settle— 
and probably very shrewdly—for what 
ever profit they can get out of the 
nuisance value given them in the “set 
tlement” made by President Truman 
at Potsdam, just three years ago. 








Assembly line. Many firms give aptitude tests as routine hiring procedure. 


By Maurice ENGLISH 


‘JRING his first months in civilian 
life, things looked pretty bleak to 
Col. Watson Hadley, U.S.A. retired. 

An Army man for 30 years he didn’t 
know how to adjust himself. He had few 
friends and no business contacts. Worse 
still, he realized that he wasn’t sure what 
he wanted to do, or what, by civilian 
standards, he was able to do. 

Hadley might have returned to the 
small town where he had grown up, to live 
on his pension while the years drifted by, 
if he hadn’t run across an ex-Army ac- 
quaintance. This man told him, with real 
enthusiasm, about aptitude testing. 

Years ago, psychologists began to 
work out ways of measuring a person’s 
I.Q. (intelligence quotient) and even- 
tually achieved considerable accuracy at 
it. But two other problems, testing indi- 
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vidual “aptitudes” and assessing charac- 
ter scientifically, continued to baffle them. 
The second of these problems still 
does, but before and during the war 
(partly by experiments with enlisted 
men), great progress was made toward 
solving the other. Tests now can tell 
many of your aptitudes with high accu- 
racy. Consequently, they can show what 
kinds of work you may be best fitted for. 
Reputable test-makers (usually psy- 
chologists; quite often men with mathe- 
matical or engineering backgrounds) test 
the tests on selected groups before they 
are published. Even then, they are made 
available for use only by persons who 
have been trained in evaluating results. 
To Col. Hadley, the idea of some 
‘scientist” putting him through a series 
of tests and then telling him what to do 


‘ 





with his life sounded preposterous. But 
he was finally persuaded by his own dis- 
couragement and his friend’s enthusiasm. 
He made an appointment with a repu- 
table firm of psychological counselors. 

After an interview in which he gave 
a general account of his career, Col. Had- 
ley was put through an exhaustive I.Q. 
test. Next day, for five hours, measure- 
ments were made of his specific aptitudes 
—and lacks—such as ability to reason ab- 
stractly, sense of spatial relations, skill in 
numerical, mechanical and verbal prob- 
lems. 

The examiner was struck by Col. 
Hadley’s numerical ability and space-re- 
lations judgment. He plied the colonel 


with more complicated tests in these 
fields. These too were passed trium- 
phantly. 


During a long interview the next day, 
the examiner was not surprised when Col. 
Hadley mentioned, just in passing, the 
Army assignment he had enjoyed most. 

While attached to the service of sup- 
ply during the war, he had drafted sched- 
ules for the movement of medical equip- 
ment, routing it by truck, railroad and 
cargo-boat between various parts of the 
U.S. and across the Pacific. 

This Hadley had enjoyed so much he 
was almost sorry when his request for 
combat duty finally was granted. But as 
a short, three-year episode in his three 
decades of Army life he had thought it 
just “a happy knack” too incidental to 
mention. 

He was taken aback when the psy- 
chologist told him his rating in the spe- 
cial qualities required for this work were 
tops, that this was the kind of job he 
should have been doing all along. 

The psychologists did not tell Hadley 
what to do with his life. What they did 
was to convince him, on the basis of the 
aptitude tests, that his “happy knack” 
could be the basis of a successful civilian 
career. They also gave him some practi- 
cal tips on getting in touch with firms in 
need of skilled traffic engineers. 

Col. Hadley now has been happily— 
and profitably—at work for such a firm 
for well over a year, solving its world- 
wide distribution problems. 

His is only one of a vast array of in- 
dividual placement and adjustment prob- 
lems psychological counselors are pre- 
pared to solve, largely on the basis of 
scientific aptitude testing. Children, like 
the one on the cover, are given aptitude 
tests to get a picture of their abilities for 
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planners of school courses. Often the 
testing will even furnish guidance for 
their future careers. 

Parents may want to see their chil- 
dren follow their own professions. This is 
fine—if the children are qualified by na- 
ture. However, sometimes a doctor insists 
on his son’s following medicine as a ca- 
reer when the youngster’s real bent is for 
law, engineering or business. The risk of 
frustration in a situation like this often 
can be prevented by aptitude testing. This 
may reveal where a boy’s basic interests 
lie when he himself is still too young to 
be sure. 

Aptitude testing has proved its worth 
so clearly that many school boards regu- 
larly use standard tests, applied and in- 
terpreted by psychologists. 


Testing in industry 


The tests often are equally worth- 
while for industrial firms. They use them 
to lick personnel problems by setting up 
“knack” standards to govern hiring, up- 
grading and reassignment. Some com- 
panies maintain their own staffs of testers. 

In a recent case, a firm of psycho- 
logical counselors did a personnel study 
for a Pennsylvania factory which em- 
ployed 50 persons. All of them were given 
aptitude tests, supplemented by personal 

interviews, over a two-week period. 
The survey revealed that the girl who 
did the front-office bookkeeping was high 
on verbal ability (she had talked herself 
into the job) but low on numerical knack. 
Furthermore, the whole accounting de- 
partment lacked a naturally apt account- 
ant. (This opinion, skeptically received 
by company executives, was confirmed by 
an outside accounting firm.) 
In addition, production supervision 
| was weak for a very common reason— 
workmen were being promoted to fore- 
! men solely on their records as producers. 
(bility to direct others, which involves an 
utterly different set of qualities, had not 





Selecting apprentices. Candidates for technical training at Westinghouse take 
an assembly block test which measures dexterity and mechanical coordination. 





' been taken into account. 
In surveys of this sort, psychological 
counselors never recommend firing or hir- 


ing anyone—that is management’s job, 
: not theirs. This particular factory solved 
. its personnel problems by reassigning sev- 


> eral people and establishing scientific 
» . tests for placing future employes. 

In the U.S. a score or more organiza- 
y tions make a business of testing aptitudes. 
| One of the oldest is the Psychological Cor- 
e poration. 
" The Corporation did a million-dollar 
. business last year. But it showed little in- 
q sight into the psychology of its. prospec- 
. tive clients when it started out in 1921, as 


a registry for psychologists. Its founders 
thought individuals .or groups which 





- needed psychological services would nat- 
1. urally turn to the Corporation, once they 
heard of it. 
mi With rigid professional dignity, the 
a Corporation made no effort to promote it- 
‘ self. As a result, it was near bankruptcy 
if in 1930, when a decision was made to get 
S out and compete actively for clients. AC Spark Plug, Westinghous 
le Then someone had the idea of start- On the job. Franklin Piper, one of those tested in top picture, is here learning to 
- (continued on page 26) be a toolmaker. Tests showed he had high aptitude for machine work such as this. 
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DESIGN JUDGMENT 


pleasing. But it takes a high degree of judgment to make the correct choice each time. Answers at bottom of page. 





a Q. (continued ) 


ing a market research division, whose 
monthly reports on public buying trends 
could be used by firms like G.M. and U.S. 
Steel. This put the Corporation on a 
sound financial basis and enabled it to ex- 
tend and develop its aptitude testing 
work. 

One of the fields where aptitude test- 
ing has proved its value most impressively 
is the selection of student-nurses. In the 
30’s, almost half dropped out before grad- 
uation. 

Something obviously was wrong with 
the original selection of candidates. The 
schools realized their method was unsci- 
entific, but didn’t know where to begin 
remedying it. A research program was 
carried out. As a result of this, a special 
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battery of tests for nursing school appli- 
cants was devised. The tests determine 
objectively whether an individual girl has 
the minimum required intelligence, plus 
the blend of scientific curiosity and other 
special qualities needed to be a successful 
nurse. 

Last year about 6,000 candidate 
nurses were tested in the Psychological 
Corporation’s New York office, about 
4,500 elsewhere. (The Corporation has a 
list of 400 psychologists in various parts 
of the U.S. who cooperate with it on re- 
gional projects.) Most U.S. nursing 
schools now require all candidates for ad- 
mission to take one or another standard 
test (not necessarily the Psychological 
Corporation’s). 

Despite the growth of its other activi- 
ties, the heart of the Corporation is still 
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People with artistic ability will be able to tell which picture in each panel is more 


its Test Division. Last year it distributed 
(to qualified test-analysts only) about 8 
million copies of the nearly 200 tests 
listed in its catalog. 

A glance at this catalog gives an idea 
of how broad the field of aptitude testing 
has become. It includes a choice of six 
tests for selecting assorted clerical help, 
another six designed to assess various 
stenograyfhic “raw” skills. These are now 
routine in the profession; so are others 
which determine aptitudes at scores of in- 
dustrial jobs from turret-lathe operator to 
mechanical draftsman. 


Choose your test 
There is a test to assess an individ- 


ual’s chance of success in advanced edu- 
cation; another to evaluate his potential 
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ability as a foreman; others which meas- 
ure aptitudes for scientific and technical 
work. There are tests for children, tests 
for adults, separate tests for men and 
women, 

One prodigy of testing, the /nfant In- 
telligence Scale, undertakes to establish 
the mental age and I.Q. of infants be- 
tween 30 months and three years of age. 
Another, devised by a Nebraska psycholo- 
gist, measures the learning ability of the 
deaf; still another by two West coast psy- 
chologists, offers to determine the sub- 
ject’s own “degree of masculinity or femi- 
ninity.” 

In addition to distributing these tests 
(at prices ranging from 35¢ to $12 and 
higher) on order, the Test Division in- 
structs school boards, ministers, voca- 
tional counselors, and other qualified peo- 
ple in their use. When requested, it will 
provide a psychologist to analyze and 
evaluate results of a test. 

But the Division’s vital function is re- 
search and much of its profit goes into 
further lab work. Few of the tests now 
available are altogether satisfactory; 
many are constantly being revised. And 
there remain some human aptitudes which 
still baffle efforts to measure them. These 
are what really intrigue psychologists. 
For the central riddle of their profession, 
in their own minds, is how to measure 
personality scientifically. 

Happy as the professional staff of the 
Psychological Corporation will be if a day 
comes when they are able to do this, they 
don’t pretend it is here yet. They admit 
the limitations of psychological testing. 
And they use subjective personal inter- 
views as well as aptitude tests to help the 
people who come daily to the Corpora- 
tion’s Psychological Service Center for 
guidance on educational, vocational and 
personal problems. 


Who gets tested? 


As to what kind of people these are— 
a recent sampling included a brisk house- 
wife in her fifties who wanted to find an 
outlet for her energies now that her chil- 
dren were grown up (she is preparing to 
be a professional dietician) ; a dissatisfied 
accountant (who used the results of the 
test to place himself successfully as a 
supervisor); a youngster whose father 
wanted help in guiding his son’s superior 
ability and intelligence into constructive 
channels. 

About half the clients of the Center 
(which never advertises) are sent in by 
educators and psychiatrists; nearly all of 
them are people of above-average ability 
and educational background. 

Recently a Rockford, IIl., veteran 
was counselled by the Psychological Cor- 
poration. When asked what he thought 
about the tests and the psychologist who 
evaluated the results and advised him, 
this man said: 


“He surprised me by showing where- 


I had special ability. ... And I am pretty 
sure he rated me correctly. I have a far 
better outlook on life than I had just a 
week ago. I never before had an idea of 
what I would like to do or be.” 
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TYPICAL APTITUDE TESTS 


For ability at abstract thinking. Each row at the left has four figures 
in a series. Which figure in the corresponding row at the right would 
be the next, or fifth, in the series? 


B Cc D 


A B Cc D E 
A B Cc D E 


For sense of spatial relations. Each row, at left has a pattern which can 


be folded. Which of the five figures at the right could be made from 
the pattern? 













Which man has the heavier load? 
(If equal, mark C.) 


Which weighs more? 
(If equal, mark C.) 





A Which room has more of an echo? a 
(If equal, mark C.) e 
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ECONOMIC FORECASTERS are singing the blues again--predicting higher prices for 
the second half of 1948, to be followed by a recession in the first 
half of 1949. A year ago they made the same prediction for 1947 and 
1948 and were right about prices-—-—but the recession failed to show. 


PURCHASING AGENTS OF LEADING COMPANIES, on the other hand, are holding back or- 
ders because they think: (1) industrial prices may soon decline from 
today's peak levels; (2) current price increases may be "the last 
gasp" of inflation. 

RUBBER AS A PAVING MATERIAL for streets and roads, even for limited areas 
around hospitals, is considered by American manufacturers a good but 
uneconomical idea. But the Dutch government engineers, foreseeing a 
possible slack demand for rubber from East Indian possessions, are 
seriously experimenting with rubber topping for highways. 


CHAIRMAN IRVING S. OLDS of U.S. Steel Corp. thinks imposition of price con- 
trols, without similar restraints on wage increases and transportation 
rate rises, would be disastrous for the nation's industry. 


NOT MORE HOUSES BUT MORE EXPENSIVE HOUSES would be the result if Congress 

passed the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, according to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chamber says the measure will create new demands in a 
market "already surfeited with demand," urges that before new demands 
are put on the building industry it should be allowed to catch up with 
present unprecedented demand. 


NEW TELEPHONES are going in at more than double the pre-war rate (1,485,000 in 
the first six months of 1948) but a million persons still are on the 
waiting list. For the first time since the first quarter of 1947, the 
A.T.& T. quarterly earnings covered the $2.25 dividend. 


NEW CHRYSLER CARS, coming late this year or early next, will require new dies, 
tools and plant equipment-——a change-over costing $75 million, as 
against a pre-war cost for a similar switch of $15-$20 million. 


ee Se eee eee eee eee 


mand in the luxury field. That day now seems far off with Cadillac, 
blueblood of the General Motors line, reporting 112,000 "firm" un- 

filled orders against 63,500 cars and chassis scheduled for produc-— 
tion this year. 
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cut down from Paul Bunyan to Caspar Milquetoast size. The new figure 
(250,000 tons in the next six months) is based on actual.contracts now 
awaiting approval by U.S. military and German officials. This amount, 
considered a "good" quantity, would ease domestic supply. 


SOME MANUFACTURERS will get new ideas about where their best markets are from 
a recent Census Bureau survey. Contrary to popular belief, big family 
incomes and big cities are not necessarily tied together. More than 
four out of every 10 non-farm families with incomes of $5,000 a year 
Or more live in small cities (under 50,000) or in suburbs (rural non- 
farm areas). Only two out of every 10 families with $5,000 incomes 
live in cities of a million or more. 


INVENTORS ARE STILL TURNING UP with the unusual. A California food artist 
has patented a method of preparing pre-roasted fowl so that it will 
resist deterioration for several days if stored at room tempera-— 
ture——-long enough to permit retail selling. His method: pack the cen- 
tral hollow of the roasted bird with a preservative, thermoplastic, 


edible gel-stuffing. The birds can be heated quickly for serving. 

ANOTHER INVENTOR offers "a sitting machine" which measures the human back and 
the human rear axle and provides a mold for a chair (to be made of 
rope fiber and plastic) in an eight-minute heating process. 

FIRST MASS MIGRATION to escape atomic bombing dangers is the moving of the en- 
tire Chance Vought division of United Aircraft Corp. (1,000 carloads 
of machinery and 1,500 key employes) from Stratford, Conn. to Dallas, 
Texas—-1,687 miles. The shift began in May, will take a year. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Roger Babson. Gold links will be his 
World War Ill defense. (SEE: For Sale) 


For Sale te Survivors 


An old-time collector of postage 
stamps, good cheer books and statistics is 
lean, chipper 73-year-old Roger W. Bab- 
son. Now his acquisitive urge has broad- 
ened to include gold watch chains. 

Babson believes now is the time for 
wise men to start ripping open coat seams 
and pant-cuffs for hiding valuables likely 
to be negotiable in the latter days of an 
atomic war. While his own choice of 
something to secrete about his person is 
watch chains, for others he recommends 
diamonds. And if converts to Babson’s 
theory want to know who can get them 
some diamonds—Babson can. For a com- 
mission, of course. 

Babson’s Business Statistics Organ- 
ization, Inc., solicits survival-conscious 
customers through a mail circular which 
presents its somewhat creepy bargain in 
a matter-of-fact way: “When fleeing from 
cities which are being bombed, you must 
leave land, furniture, and even works of 
art, furs, etc. . . . Diamonds offer the 
most compact form of real values, nego- 
tiable in every part of the world.” 

Cache. The overwrought customer 
who remits $2,500 to Babson receives a 
collection of nine stones weighing from 
a quarter to three-quarters of a carat 
each; for $20,000, 43 stones from one- 
eighth to one and a half carats—but no 
bigger stones. They'd be no use in paying 
for board and room when hotfooting it 
West—you couldn’t get change. 

Last week Babson’s diamond _ busi- 
ness came in for a lively needling by The 
New Yorker; and a serious drubbing by 
Barron’s, a financial weekly, which ob- 
jects to taking diamonds seriously as an 
inflation-hedge or investment (except for 
beauty, pleasure and sentiment). 

Prices for diamonds*are close to an 
all-time peak. An investor who buys them 
at the consumer’s level (retail) and has 
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to sell them at the dealer’s level (whole- 
sale) would have to hold them until 
prices doubled or tripled to makeea profit. 
Moreover, the instant a customer invests 
$1,200 in polished diamonds he loses 
$240 in taxes. 

One Purpose. Charles J. McCul- 
lough, treasurer of Babson’s diamond- 
dealing outfit, took these objections in 
stride. Said he: “If anybody is thinking 
of buying diamonds as an investment, he 
should skip it. We’re telling them they 
may need emergency negotiable currency 
[for] World War III... and we think 
anybody who has plenty of resources 
should put 5% of his assets in small dia- 
monds—as fire insurance.” 

Babson’s emergency currency ideas 
have had no discernible effect on the sta- 
bility of U.S. currency. But some Federal 
Reserve Board observers said they con- 
sidered the scare technique “disgraceful.” 


Let ’em Eat Cake 


Last week the rubber industry asked - 


the Government to decide which are truly 
luxury-items: mink coats, jewelled ear- 
rings, lawn mowers or baby carriages? 

The man shopping for Chanel No. 5 
need not hesitate. It’s bound to please the 
lady of his heart—and the luxury tax is a 
mere 20%. But a fellow planning to mow 
his lawn or take baby for a buggy ride 
had better think twice. Tires for both are 
rated as luxury items: taxes on them be- 
gin at 25% and run as high as 55%. 


Beautiful Dream (1960) 


If output per man hour continues to 
rise, 1960 will usher in a beautiful dream 
—a decade of Utopia. There will be 
greater income for everybody, a 38-hour 
week, two weeks’ paid vacations for every 
worker, a car for every family and a jun- 


ior college education for every youngster. 

Nearly every family should have a 
good apartment or house with running 
water, electricity and telephone. 

“That,” exclaims economist J. Fred- 
eric Dewhurst in Power, Machines and 
Plenty, “is what rising productivity can 
achieve for us—a nearly 60% rise in the 
standard of living for 20 years.” 

Dewhurst’s study for the Twentieth 
Century Fund, published by Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., traces the productivity 
story from 1850 to 1960 (see chart) with 
some startling results. Among them: 

e @ About 94% of energy expended 
to produce the nation’s goods (in 1944) 
came from machines—only 6% from man 
power. 

ee In 1850 the average American 
worked 70 hours a week and produced 
27¢ worth of goods an hour; today he 
works 43 hours and produces $1.40 worth 
—in dollars of equal purchasing power. 

@e The skill of the individual 
worker is important but contributes less 
to his productive ability than the tools he 
has to work with. 

e @ Further increases in productivity 
will not come unless inventors, managers, 
businessmen, investors and workers co- 
operate. 

Push-up. Workers have been criti- 
cised for low productivity in post-war 
years. But last week the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board indicated that the 
tide had turned. Improved productivity 
over a year ago was reported for electri- 
cal appliances, electrical machinery, 
hardware, automobiles, office equipment, 
paper and steel. 

As for that dream of 1960, Dewhurst 
concludes: ... “simple as ABC... if 
we turn out more we get more back... 
greater productivity must go hand ‘in 
hand with higher wages and incomes if 
we are to be any better off.” 


ONE MAN - ONE HOUR 


INCREASE OF OVTPUT PER MAN-HOUR 
(iN 1947 PRICES) 


A) 


1940 





Harry A. Herzog; Public Affairs Committee 


Estimate. What average workers will be producing in 1960. (SEE: Beautiful Dream) 
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Science 


Ask the Lobster 


“Of course, it’s really all right; after 
all, they don’t feel pain as we do.” 

Most of us console ourselves with 
such thoughts when we see the words 
“live boiled lobster” on the menu. The be- 
lief that lobsters feel no pain, even that 
resulting from being cooked alive, is 
widespread—and comforting. 

But it is based only on the fact that 
“nobody ever asked the lobsters them- 
selves.” They belong to the class of in- 
vertebrates which do not produce the con- 
tortions and noises humans associate with 
pain. 

A recent Lancet, British 
medical review, reported on a scientific 
investigation of pain in animals. It was 
undertaken by a Dr. John R. Baker who 
reached the following conclusions on the 
subject: 

Grades of Hurt. Pain which in- 
volves apprehension requires powers of 
memory. It is probably confined to the 
higher mammals. 

Pain which has an immediate physi- 
cal origin is felt by all vertebrates, be- 
cause they have nervous systems akin to 
man’s. 

Pain in invertebrates probably de- 
pends on how highly evolved their nerv- 
ous systems are, and whether they possess 
consciousness. The development of these 
attributes is determined by “capacity to 
learn, and adapt behavior to unusual cir- 
cumstances.” 

Dr. Baker thinks that “the higher 
arthropods and molluscs” pass these 
standards. These classifications include 
lobsters, crabs, oysters, clams, mussels, 
and the octopus. 
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Atoms-into-Power 


In December, if all goes well, it will 
finally happen. Uranium 235, the atom 
which man has used until now only to 
blast and burn, will make its debut as a 
source of useful electric power. 

Most of the too-numerous predictions 
of when industrial power would be devel- 
oped from atomic energy have not come 
from the physicists actually trying to turn 
the trick. So it was news* last week when 
Lyle B. Borst, chief of “reactor develop- 
ment” at the Brookhaven Atom Labora- 
tory on Long Island, said: 

The new “reactor”—the graphite pile 
in which the uranium atom is split up— 
at Brookhaven’s Long Island site will be 
running late this year. 

Pint-size. The amount of power pro- 
duced will be about 2,500 kilowatts. This 
might be enough to supply the needs of a 
small village, but will not be nearly ade- 
quate to provide power for Brookhaven’s 
own huge installations for atomic re- 
search. 

The heat generated in the pile will 


*Forecast in Paturinper, Apr. 21: The Men 
Who Know The Atom Best. 
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Atomic Gadget. Brookhaven’s director Philip Morse shows fellow-scientists Edward 
Reynolds and 1. 1. Rabi part of equipment. (SEE: Atoms) 


be pumped off, converted into steam to 
run a steam generator, which will pto- 
duce the electric power. 

Everything about the process will be 
just as it is in an ordinary electric power 
system—except that the primary source 
of energy will come from the breaking-up 
of atoms rather than from coal, oil or 
water. 

Most of the new installation is al- 
ready built. It fills a hollow between sand- 
dunes overlooking a wooded stretch of 
Long Island. The reactor itself is a big 
hollow cube of concrete surrounded by 
brick walls with corrugated sheet metal 
lining. Inside the concrete cube is a lat- 
tice-work arrangement of graphite bricks 
and uranium rods to produce and control 
fission. 

Safety First. Not far from the pile 
is a stack about 300 ft. high. Up its flue 
will go the by-products of the reactor to 
be dissipated in the air. 

Some of these by-products emit rays, 
which might be dangerous for a few hours 
if downdrafts or a heavy rainfall caused 
them to settle. 

So the installation includes a weather 
tower, located a mile from the reactor. 
Its battery of electronic weather record- 
ers, manned 24 hours a day, will enable 
the reactor operators to shut down at a 
moment’s notice. 

Brookhaven’s wattage will probably 
be used experimentally in a small factory 
nearby. But the main significance of the 
development is this: 

Operation of the reactor and its elec- 
tric system will give a better idea of costs 
—the crucial factor in the industrial use 
of atomic energy—than now exists. Parts 
and processes will be tested as a prelimi- 
nary to the building of the first big atomic 
generator plant which the General Elec- 
tric Co. will undertake for the Govern- 


ment near Schenectady sometime in the 
"50s. 


> ae re : 
Prize Packaging 


Housewives who are vexed by wilted 
vegetables and spoiled fruits—and gro- 
cers who hear about it from them—may 
have less difficulty from such wastage in 
the future. 

A new plastic film, specially devel- 


oped for packaging, has been produced 
in Standard Oil’s New Jersey laboratories. 
lt was described late last month to Ameri- 
can Chemical Society rubber experts in 
Los Angeles. 

Made from petroleum, it is paper- 
thin and transparent as cellophane. It 
keeps moisture out or in as desired, pre- 
serves a surprising degree of freshness in 
fruits, vegetables, tobacco, dry chemicals. 
Oranges wrapped in the plastic were 
found edible six months later. They had 
lost only 10% of their initial weight in 
that period. 


International 


Fireworks Overhead.  Star- 
gazers will see nothing as spectacular 
this month as the rain of meteors 
imagined by a 19th century engraver 
in the woodcut reproduced above. But, 
especially around Aug. 11, they may 
easily spot as many as 50 to 60 meteors 
an hour between midnight and dawn. 
Earth is now cutting across the path 
of Tuttle’s Comet, last seen in 1836. 
Showers of meteors from the comet 
will appear in the constellation Per- 
seus, in the northeastern sky. Early 
setting of the first-quarter moon will 
increase visibility. 
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Religion 


Buddha’s Card-Holders 


In Kyoto, Japan, the astounded abbot 
of Nishi Hoganshi Buddhist Temple dith- 
ered with shock and breathed a plea to 
his ancestors to stick by him in this age of 
irreverent novelty. Fortified thus, he 
braced himself, stiffly refused to consider 
reinstating seven priests he had dis- 
charged for forming an intra-temple labor 
union to adjust their disputes with the 
hierarchy. 


Marriage Mixture 


Marriage between Protestants and 
Catholics has long been attacked on a one- 
sided front—from Rome. Most obstruc- 
tionist conditions that Rome has imposed 
on the marriages: Agreement (1) to ab- 
stain from birth control and (2) to raise 
children within the Catholic faith. 

Last week the Methodist Church of 
Creat Britain opened its own, Protestant- 
slanted second front. 

Adopted, by clergy and laity meeting 
for their annual conference in Bristol, was 
an anti mixed-marriage stand that was as 
close to an ecclesiastical order as Metho- 
dism could get: 

“It is not generally recognized that 
as things are today there are equally 
weighty reasons against such [mixed] 
marriages from the Protestant side.” 

Bad Base. “Protestants believe that 
the religious foundation on which a home 
rests should be in the free choice of the 
partners. This is denied by the Roman 
Church. ... 

“Marriages between Protestants and 
Catholics are therefore exposed to exces- 
sive strain at the point where there ought 
to be both freedom and unity, and for this 
reason are to be strongly deprecated.” 


The World Council 


To Amsterdam in the Netherlands 
this week came men on whose shoulders 
would rest the responsibility for fostering 
or snuffing out Protestantism’s brightest 
hope in four centuries. 

Not since the Reformation itself had 
there been anything to compare in scope 
or promise with the hopes and ideals of 
the formative assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 

On hand for the opening prayer in 
Amsterdam’s Reformed Church cathedral 
on the 22nd of August will be delegates 
from the world’s 150 major Protestant 
and Orthodox churches. They will come 
from 40 countries. America has sent 327 
representatives from 28 denominations. 

For 10 years the idea of a world 
church council had been brewing. At first 
the clergymen who discussed it in nation- 
to-nation round-robin letters conceived of 
it chiefly as a gigantic clearing house for 
Protestant and Orthodox mission, welfare 
and social work. 

Slowly the idea drew away from the 
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routing-sheet and ledger, closer and closer 
to the sanctuary and Scriptures. When 
the assembly actually opens this month 
many a delegate will be praying and 
working for a World Council that will 
sound, loudly and clearly, the voice of 
Christ throughout the fear-ridden world. 

Unweleome Secrecy. But—par- 
ticularly for America’s delegates—there 
will be a handicap. Council support and 
enthusiasm has come largely from pul- 
pits, not the pews. Too few of the congre- 
gations, who must after all be the real 
soil for any firmly-rooted council, have 
bothered to learn of council plans and 
add their suggestions, hopes and fears. 

Thus, first on many a lip in Amster- 
dam will be the simple prayer that con- 
gregations afar bestir themselves, let their 
representatives know what they think the 
council should do, how far it should go 
toward world-church unity; whether its 
voice should be heard in the market place 
as well as in the temple. 

For any American churchgoer the 
power to answer that prayer was as sim- 
ple as a three-cent stamp.* 


May & December 


America’s clerical ranks were rein- 
forced last week from both ends of the 
age scale. 

In Tulsa, Okla., 16-year-old Fred 
Jones temporarily took the pulpit of 
South Maybelle Avenue Baptist Church 
to become one of the youngest ordained 
clergymen in the country. His post-ordi- 
nation plans: to finish his last year of 
high school, then study theology before 
seeking a permanent pulpit. 

On the other end of the scale, in 
Norwalk, Ohio, Fred Revels, an 80-year- 


_ %Address: The American Committee for the 
World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


old plasterer, became pastor of the local 
Church of God as the trumpet of -the 
tabernacle finally overcame the tinkle of 
his busy trowel. 


The Bear’s Hug 


Russia’s attitude toward religion— 
last week, anyway—was twisting and 
turning so violently in Europe, at home 
and in Asia that only a pretzel could 
accurately depict its course. 

In Berlin, with a sudden reversal of 
policy, the Soviet Military Administration 
ordered the return of all confiscated Ger- 
man church property. Even huge church- 
owned agricultural estates, fit to make a 
collectivized farmer’s eyes pop, were be- 
ing handed back to clergy ownership. 

At the same time, in Hungary, three 
Catholic priests were on trial, charged 
with agitating against the government’s 
Russian-supervised “democracy”—a de- 
mocracy which by definition included the 
confiscation of church land holdings. 

Yes, But No. In Communist-held 
China the situation was just plain con- 
fused. Some missionaries back from the 
Red-occupied areas solemnly testified that 
they had seen stern, official warnings 
against troops’ molesting of Christian mis- 
sionaries. But simultaneously missionary 
spokesmen in Shanghai angrily reported: 
“Chinese Communist advances in Man- 
churia and North China have wiped out— 
or hindered—the work of at least 11 
major Protestant denominations.” 

In Holy Moscow itself, religion was 
getting even wackier double-talk treat- 
ment in the newly published Soviet En- 
cyclopedia. The encyclopedia explained, 
good naturedly, that religion would have 
full freedom in the U.S.S.R. as “long as 
it exists.” But then, sternly, it pointed out 
that it was the people’s duty to make sure 
it didn’t exist very long. 





Religious News Service 


... gathered together in my name. Through Amsterdam cathedral (at right, 
next to Royal Palace) passed Protestantism’s crossroads. (SEE: World Council) 
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Sports 


Heroics & Heartbreaks 


The torch of the XIV Olympiad (see 
World) moved on from the opening cere- 
monies at London to spark the yacht-race 
portion of the games at Torquay. But the 
festivities at suburban Uxbridge went on 
cooking merrily. 

So did 83,000 Londoners and others 
who came to watch, for the thermometer 
was setting records as busily as the ath- 
letes. When officials ignored tradition and 
called off all Sunday events, everyone was 
happy 

Losers. There had been triumphs, 
but there had been heartbreaks, too, in 
the first days of competition. Worst hurt 
was a 19-year-old French boy named Alex 
Jany. He entered the 100-meter free-style 
swim highly favored and dead sure he 
would win. Three Americans (led by 
Wally Ris, U. of Iowa) and a Hungarian 
beat him—badly. Next day he spent hid- 
den in his quarters, so downcast his team- 
mates weren’t sure he would even come 
out for the other events in which he was 
entered. 

Also glum, but grimmer about it, was 
Southern California’s running wonder, 
“Pell Mel” Patton, who had finished a 
woeful fifth in the 100-meter sprint. Salt 
in his wounds was the bragging U.S. 
track coach Dean Cromwell had done 
about him—while utterly ignoring the 
two dark-skinned American entries who 
did finally take first and second places. 
These were Harrison Dillard, ex-Baldwin- 
Wallace hurdler, whose victory was an 
upset, and Barney Ewell, Lancaster, Pa., 
factory worker. 

Zest. But there was hope in the air, 
too. Almost overloaded with it were the 
games’ two most ambitious distance run- 
ners (and probably the planet’s two most 
ambitious soldiers), Lt. Emil Zatopek, a 
Czech halfway through the grueling job 
of trying to win both the 10,000 and 5,000 
meter runs, and Sgt. Mal Whitfield, 
U.S.A., equally well started on the 800 
and 400 meter events. 


-or nearly everyone. 


Trout on Demand 


Weber Lake is a 40-acre pine-fringed 
beauty spot in northern Wisconsin, reach- 
able by a black-topped country road and 
two pine-canopied ruts that lead to its 
eastern shore. 

Like hundreds of other glacier-dug 
potholes in this north-woods vacationland, 
it has been passed over by fishermen who 
left it to summer visitors, canoeists and 
an occasional swimmer. 

The reason for this neglect was sim- 
ple. Its 46-foot, crystal-clear waters, cold 
and liberally supplied with oxygen, held 
only unexciting sunfish, perch and other 
pan varieties and these, though numerous, 
were discouragingly small. There were 
too many fish for the lake’s limited food 
supply. Not only did pan fish fail to grow, 
game fish were practically extinct. 
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But last week veteran fishermen were 
eyeing Weber Lake expectantly, boats 
strapped atop their cars and the latest in 
trout tackle in the back seat. What the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department had 
started six years ago as an impromptu 
experiment was showing startling results. 
The lake was popping with rainbows av- 
eraging well over a pound. 

Death by Poison. The story starts 
in 1942 when Department officials, idly 
wondering what could be done to improve 
Weber Lake fishing, had a bright idea. 
Over a couple of years they netted out all 
the small fish they could catch and trans- 
planted them to other waters. Then from 
a barge towed back and forth over the 
surface, they pumped in 50 pounds of 
rotenone, a potent insect-killing poison. 

Weber Lake fish that had escaped 
the transplanting thus were promptly suf- 
focated. Six months later, when the poi- 
son had disappeared, the lake was safe 
for the second phase of the experiment. 

Big Ones from Little Ones. This 
began in the spring of 1945 when 4,000 
rainbow fingerlings, two to three inches 
long, were planted in the water. Another 
4,000 were added in 1946 and 6,000 more 
in 1947, 

Last year on April 15, Weber Lake 
was opened to sportsmen who had im- 
patiently noted its 15- to 22-inch fighting 
beauties, now growing fast on plentiful 
natural food. One hundred and eighty- 
five first-day anglers caught 78 trout 
weighing 86 pounds. 

Trouble. But as the season pro- 
gressed, fishermen who had expected to 
catch trout by dropping a line overboard 
got a shock. Weber Lake rainbows re- 
fused a wide assortment of artificial flies 
and lures. As a result, only 91 fishermen 


showed up for opening day this year. 

They found Weber Lake’s pampered 
trout responded to a home-made lure of 
spinners, beads and angle worms. Using 
this, three Appleton men—Bob Richards, 
Otto Gass and Milton Bussing — last 
month caught their five trout limit in jig 
time while expert fly fishermen failed to 
make a strike. 

The real cure for bored Weber Lake 
trout will come when the lake’s food re- 
sources thin out under increased trout 
population and the fish start fighting for 
food. Then, say Wisconsin experts, they 
ought to bite on anything the sportsman 
offers. State conservation officials, plan- 
ning to plant another 6,000 fingerlings 
this fall, think Weber Lake has set a pat- 
tern of game fish development not only 
for Wisconsin but for every other sports- 
minded state in the union. 


Probably Worth It 


In Detroit last week, justice tri- 
umphed, but nobody was happy about it. 
One baseball fan had had to chastise an- 
other. 

It all started at a night game between 
the Detroit Tigers and the Boston Red 
Sox. In the stands was Tiger rooter James 
Key. And James’ idols were showing feet 
of clay all too frequently. James’ patience 
snapped. 

Into center field, he dashed and 
shouted at Tiger Walter Evers the words 
of every fan’s daydream: “Move over! I 
can do better than that!” 

Next day in court Judge Christopher 
Stein gave the accused his choice: 15 days 
or $5. Sadly added baseball fan Stein: 
“Sometimes I have felt like doing that 
myself.” 





———— 
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Weber Lake. Wisconsin found a way to make game fish grow. (SEE: Trout) 
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THE CAR OF THE YEAR...THE ONE 
AND ONLY NEW CAR IN ITS FIELD! 


P The Ford Forty-Niner is com- 
pletely new! “Dream car" 
silhouette ... 10 new colors 
isle} ML -1-] oN fale] MEMES eh Zcelelii 
Complexion”. . . lots of room 
for six .. .‘Picture Window" 
Visibility all around! New 
springs, front and rear... 
new ‘Magic Action’ King-Size 
Brakes...choice of two new 


engines, V-8 or Six! 
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New “Mid Ship” Ride in level center section where the 
going’s smoothest...plus new “Hydra-Coil” Front Springs, 
“Para-Flex"’ Rear Springs built parallel to the frame. 
Yes, in the new Ford you get the ride of the year! Ford's 
new “Lifeguard” Body and frame is 59% more rigid... 
the new “Deep Deck” Luggage Locker has 57% more 
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Women 


Sleek and Sane 


Last fall’s howls against the long- 
and bulky-skirted, slope-shouldered New 
Look were destined to turn into coos of 
approval for this fall’s styles. 

Fashion previews, staged last fort- 
night by the New York Dress Institute, 
showed designers had at last decided to 
do something more than simply startle 
people. Their new aim was, if not easy, at 
least utilitarian: to flatter the average 
woman’s figure. 

Dresses, suits and coats had slim- 
ming, fluid lines—a @efinite lady-like 
tone. Shoulders were softly padded, 
sleeves mostly elbow length. Skirts, sta- 
bilized at 10 to 13 in. from the floor, were 
inclined toward slenderness. Even in full- 
skirted frocks, the swish was belted or 
sashed in or topped by slim-hipped, elon- 
gated torsos. Tailspin fullness got the 
nod from several designers: Hattie Carne- 
gie’s “Mercury” silhouette had a princess- 
like front with the skirt drawn over the 
hips to the center back where it broke 
into a low-flaring multiple pleat; Claire 
McCardell’s “rudder” outline featured 
jutting pleats below the back belt. 

Romantic. Most blouses and jack- 
ets highlighted the buttoned-up look. 
Jewelled or jet buttons climbed to collars 
in every shape and size. Tiny fur neck- 
laces often were teamed with fur muffs or 


pockets. “Poet” collars, double collars 
(McCardell used jewelry to divide the 
layers), and matching stoles swathed 
necks right up to the ears. 

Coats, too, featured chin-caressing 
capes and shawl collars on both fitted and 
flared silhouettes. The greatcoat had 
come back, but it hung straight from the 
shoulders with fullness starting below 
breast and shoulder blade. 

The “ensemble” look was every- 
where. Coat and suit dresses combined 
tweeds with muted-tone woolens. One 
gabardine dress, a Vincent Coppola crea- 
tion, had a wrapped jacket trimmed in 
black and sable-dyed fitch fur. 

Less Black. Fabrics were rich and, 
for the most part, colors were dusky like 
time-mellowed paintings. The trend was 
decidedly away from black for basic cos- 
tumes. Every shade of gray and smoky 
tones of purple, brown and beige were 
shown. In the spotlight, too, were high- 
fashion color combinations like navy-and- 
black, brown-and-black, gray-and-brown. 


Modern Ice Age 


“What would you do if you awoke 
today and found yourself in charge of 
your favorite food store?” 

There’d be some changes made, 
agreed most of the women who answered 
this question in a survey made recently by 


a New York advertising agency. More 
surprisingly, most of them also agreed on 
where the first changes would strike. And 
most surprisingly, target No. 1 would not 
be prices. It would be better care of 
perishable groceries. 

One and the Same. Seemingly 
most housewife-shoppers have long felt 
outraged at the sight of limp, rubbery, 
dried-out vegetables drooping and wither- 
ing on grocery counters. What many prob- 
ably don’t realize, though, is that eye and 
taste appeal in perishable foods go hand 
in hand with nutrient value. Research at 
16 colleges and universities has shown 
that as vegetables lose their freshness 
they also lose their vitamins. Spinach, at 
ordinary room temperature and humidity, 
for instance, loses nearly half its Vitamin 
C in eight hours. Lettuce loses 22%, cel- 
ery, peas and beans slightly less, but all 
suffer. On the other hand, vegetables 
stored in a crystal bed of crushed ice 
maintain their vitamin vigor for days, 
sometimes as long as a week. A few, such 
as carrots and tomatoes, even keep build- 
ing and adding Vitamin C in cold storage. 

Today thousands of refrigerated rail- 
road cars and trucks speed meats, fruits 
and vegetables from farm to market. The 
lettuce many families will enjoy tonight 
may well have traveled more than 2,000 
miles and spent four to 10 days en route. 

In Lettuce Land. Farm hands in 
Salinas Valley, Calif., rise with the sun 
to start greens like these on their way. 
Still hot from the field, the lettuce is 
rushed to near-by packing sheds, dunked 
in ice water, crated and covered with 
crushed ice and packed in railroad cars. 





Capri, Bang, Kraus 


Fall silhouette. Easy-skirted fitted coat; slim-hipped gray-and-brown wool; small-collared smoky-gray suit. (SEE: Sleek .. .) 
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Collar ad-ded. The chin-snuggler coat... 





New York Dress Institute 
...and the double collar suit have a but- 


toned-up look for fall. (SEE: Sleek .. .) 


Sprayed over it then is a heavy snow, 
which puts it—biologically—to sleep. 

At trip’s end—thanks to the cold and 
moisture which have kept it in a state of 
suspended animation—the lettuce is as 
garden-green, delicately flavored and ten- 
dérly crisp as it was the morning it was 
picked in sunny California. 

Fortunately, more and more markets 
are continuing this protection by display- 
ing and storing fruits and vegetables in 
ice. And it has paid off—in heightened 
sales and reduced spoilage. 

The needs of refrigerated railroad 
cars account, naturally, for a big chunk 
of U.S. yearly ice sales. If fused into one 
big cube, this ice would cover a city block 
and reach as high as the Empire State 
Building. A second block of the same 
size could be made of the ice used in U.S. 
homes (about 12 million have ice refrig- 
erators, about 15 million, mechanical 
ones); the ice used in hospitals would 
account for a third such cube; and the 
tons consumed by restaurants, hotels and 
industry would add up to yet another. The 
combined weight of these bergs would be 
56 million tons (all but 2% of it manu- 
factured) or nearly two thirds more ice 
than was used in 1941 and three-fourths 
more than in 1919, before the heyday of 
mechanical refrigeration. 

Cool & Crisp. In this Modern Ice 
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Mrs. Rollin Sweitzer makes 


Grape Jul 


that always ‘“‘jells just right.” 











“| have never had a failure with my grape jelly since 
I started using CERTO,” says Mrs. Rollin Sweitzer. 
“Before that—well, you know how uncertain grapes 

are. But Certo, the famous liquid pectin, supplements 

the jell in grapes, so that you can use the grapes 
fully ripe and full-flavored and get wonderful results 
every time. 


Ww lle shel 


R. D. #1 
HARTVILLE, OHIO 


“Just follow your Certo recipe 
exactly —save yourself work and 
worry. None of that old-time 
business of standing over a hot 
stove watching the fruit ‘boil 
down’ to a jell! You bring juice 
and sugar to a boil, at once add 
Certo, boil hard one-half minute 
and you’re through—ready to 
pour delicious jelly. 


“More put-away glasses for your out- 
lay of time and fruit is another reward 
of this short-boil method, with Certo. 
Since you don’t waste juice by “boiling 
down, you get a CERTO BONUS 
of four more glasses from the same 
quantity of grapes. And such fresh 
flavor—delicate as the vine-ripe fruit! 


| wnat Wel Sp 


“Jelly-making from any fruit or 
bottled fruit juice is easy with 
Certo. You’re putting away paraf- 
fined glasses 15 minutes after the 
fruit is prepared and Certo helps 

» all fruits jell just right. A book of 

7 90 recipes comes under the label 

>. of each Certo bottle.” 


A Product of 
General Foods 





































Age, it might be expected that the surly, 
sloppy, dirty-shoed iceman of yore would 
become a mere memory. He has. Today 
the iceman wears a snappy uniform, de- 
livers his ice in a no-drip bag, tips his cap 
with well-schooled politeness. 

It was almost inevitable, too, that ice 
would be delivered via the vending ma- 
chine, and much of it is. Last fortnight in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., a man put two 
dimes in a machine, got the 25-lb. cake he 
had contracted for and then, surprisingly, 
another. And another. And another—31 
in all. The bewildered man fled to safety 
behind his car. Finally, he emerged with 
caution, picked his way like Eliza across 
the floes, selected the block he liked best 
and sped for home—and the icepack. 


Pink-toothsome 


How much lipstick does an average 
woman eat off her lips in a year? Accord- 
ing to Betty Van Gasse, traveling repre- 
sentative of Richard Hudnut Co.: nine 
standard-size tubes. But, comments The 
American Perfumer, trade magazine, “It’s 
more if she’s pretty!” 


Meat in the Can 


As the summer mercury mounted, so 
rose the popularity of canned meats. 
Their appeal was as easy to fathom as a 
spring-fed swimming hole. Most could be 
prepared with a minimum of work and 
scarcely any stove heat; a few could be 
eaten straight from the can. 

In 1948 nearly a billion pounds of 
canned meats will move to grocery 
shelves, at least triple the amount avail- 
able 10 years ago. This shows, the Can 
Manufacturers Institute says, that people 
no longer think of tinned meats as emer- 
gency food but as the mainstay of a meal. 
In fact, a new Menu-Maker chart, pre- 
pared for home economists, lists 25 four- 
course dinner menus, all tuned to a 
canned-meat main-dish and designed to 
furnish the bulk of a meal for four people 
for $1 or less. Typical example (based on 
New York City retail prices): gumbo 
creole, 14¢; roast beef, 51¢; chopped 
spinach, 13¢; grapefruit sections, 14¢. 

Ad Infinitum. Though the chart 
lists only 100 feod items, they can be 
shuffled in any number of combinations. 
The meat itself is easily dressed up or 
down for variety’s sake. Chopped ham 
loaf, for instance, tastes good as is, hot or 
cold. Or it can be cubed and added to 
scalloped potatoes, sliced and served with 
barbecue sauce or tossed in a green salad. 

Canned meat has a history closely 
linked to war. It was first put up, for 
Napoleon’s Army, by the Frenchman 
Nicholas Appert, accepted by canners as 
their founder and patron saint. It wasn’t, 
however, until after the Civil War that 
Americans got a chance to buy U.S.- 
canned meat—corned beef only, at first. 
By the time of World War II, they had 
some dozen varieties to choose from. And 
by last week the list had grown to more 
than 40—led by luncheon meats (us- 
ually spiced pork shoulder); products 
containing 20% or more meat like chili 
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and scrapple; canned ham; and corned 
beef hash. 

During the last war, the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps helped develop 60 new 
canned meat items, not all of which were 
commercialized. They worked overtime on 
hamburgers. When a G.I. ate a hambur- 
ger, they felt, he was eating a memory. 
Pre-frying the “memories,” they finally 
found, gave them the taste best calculated 
to spare G.I. illusions. 

No matter what kind of canned meat 
a woman buys, today, she gets at least the 
nutritional value found in fresh cuts. She 
can figure on 15 ounces of pre-trimmed, 
boned and procéssed canned meat as 
equivalent to 18 oz. of uncooked meat. 
Except for whole chickens and hams, 
which should be refrigerated, all tinned 
items can be shelved indefinitely. The 
proof of that was established in 1911 
when a group of British scientists opened 
and tested a can of veal that had been 
sealed for 86 years. They found it to be 
“entirely fit for human consumption.” 


Dame Fashion’s Hotfoot 


Sales of black suede shoes, good win- 
ter footwarmers, kept going up this sum- 
mer. The St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, momentarily flustered, took 
a temperature reading inside a black shoe 
(112°) and a white shoe (96°), then set- 
tled back, baffled, to “sweat out a tem- 
porary fashion retreat.” 


Brush-on Rubber 


A new floor paint had put a bounce 
into the footsteps of several Washington, 
D.C., housewives last week. They were 
the first home-users to try out Paracrete, 
a local product that by month’s end would 
reach stores in Boston, St. Louis and Los 
Angeles. 

The rubber-based wonder, the women 
found, smooths as easily on a concrete 
basement floor as on any wooden or metal 
surface. A wax applicator will do the job 
and the paint (it contains no oil or lead) 
dries in about 20 minutes, leaving a 
glossy, protective coating that needs no 
polishing. There’s a choice of 10 colors; 
the cost runs about 2¢ a square foot. 

Soft but Tough. Two coats—less 
than a quarter inch—of Paracrete feels 
like a soft asphalt road underfoot and, 
tests show, wears seven times longer than 
ordinary paint. Moreover, says its maker, 
it’s skid-proof, weather-proof, protects 
against decay, mold, mildew, rust and 
fungus growth. He frankly admits to one 
odd weakness in his product—it dissolves 
in contact with olive oil—and for that 
reason doesn’t recommend it yet for 
kitchen floors. 

Another rubberized paint, impreg- 
nated with DDT, soon will be available 
for painting screens, again in a rainbow 
of colors. Called Parascreen, it is said to 
kill any insects DDT does. A season’s pro- 
tection is guaranteed. 

Smooth Traveling. Next of the 
Para-products: a ski paint this winter for 
wax-weary sportsmen and a_ barnacle- 
proof boat paint next spring. 
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Treet turns a sandwich 
into a real meal ! 


In just four easy minutes from the time you take Treet 
off your pantry shelf, this meal-size sandwich is ready! 
Be sure you're ready, too, for compliments—for Treet 
is’ always a hit with all the family. It’s the delicious 
Armour blend of tender pork shoulder and sugar-cured 
ham. Like all the other Armour Pantry-Shelf Meals, 
Treet is fix-easy—pocketbook-easy, too! : 


pantry ~ SHEL FR 
eset RO 


Cheese ‘n’ Treet ‘n’ Tomatoes 20 to- 
gether naturally! To make this four-min- 
ute sandwich meal, simply melt Clover- 
bloom American Cheese over a slice of 
tomato, on one half of a sandwich bun. 
Fry or broil Treet slices and place on 
other half. For additional recipes for Pan- 
try-Shelf Meals, write Marie Gifford, 
Dept. 317, Box 2053, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Tune in HINT HUNT—CBS 
Monday through Friday afternoons 















The best and nothing but the best 
is labeled 








Blue Bells are built in 


your size 





You do a lot of lifting, walking 
and getting on and off farm im- 
plements. That’s why it’s impor- 
tant to have overalls that don’t 
bind in the Knee or in the seat. 
And you want a bib that doesn’t 
catch your chin every time you 
bend—and legs that are the right 
length. That’s asking for plenty, 
but that’s exactly the kind of fit 
you get when you buy BLUE BELL 
overalls. Whether you're tall or 
close to the ground, when you 





order proper waist and leg length, 
all other measurements will fit you 
exactly. BLUE BELLs fit right from 
the start, and because they’re 
Sanforized, they keep on fitting 
as long aS you wear and wash 
them. 

Next time you buy work clothes, 
look for the BLUE BELL label. It 
guarantees you the best made, 
best fitting work clothes you can 
buy—or your money back. Blue 
Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES 


Bib overalls * blue jeans * dungarees * chambray and covert shirts 


matched sets °* 


work pants ° 


blanket-lined jackets * 


coveralls 


Olaf Soyland wearing 
BLUE BELL bib overalls 














Aviation 


Red Stardust 


Over Moscow last fortnight Russia 
flexed her airpower muscles. As jets and 
bombers darkened the sky the muscles 
looked big and bulgy. 

When it was over, and a cocky Rus- 
sian officer had boasted that “no city in 
America is beyond reach of our bomb- 
ers,” many U.S. airmen still felt that there 
was a fatal flabbiness in Uncle Joe’s air 
arm. ; 

Working full-time against Russian 
air dominance: 

U.S. Positions. America’s “ad- 
vance” bases are scattered all over the 
world, At least four are within 2,500 
miles (B-29 action radius) of Moscow: 
at least three are within that distance of 
such heavy-industry centers as Magnito- 
gorsk. Seven bases are within B-29 range 
of Russia’s oil (Baku) and atom (lIr- 
kutsk) centers. 

Even the highly touted “impregna- 
ble” installations behind the Urals and in 
Siberia can be targets for U.S. bombers if 
they slash across the Soviet and, instead 
of returning to their takeoff base, land in 
the sparsely settled outposts of the Near 
East and China that rim the south of 
Russia. 

Soviet Handicaps. Russia, on the 
other hand, faces a formidable_ distance 
barrier in trying to hit America’s indus- 
trial heartland. 

Air attacks launched across Alaska 
and the northwest would probably mean 
that the plane sent to bomb Detroit or 
Washington would have to be crash- 
landed in the Atlantic. 

Attacks from European bases would 
face something even more menacing: the 
weather and the Royal Air Force. 

As pilots who have flown westward 
across the North Atlantic know full well. 
an almost perpetual headwind cuts many 
miles per hour off the speed of any plane 
on that course. And, today, a slow bomber 
is a dead bomber. 

In the British Isles some of the best 
jet fighters and pilots in the world could 
provide an ever-ready interceptor curtain 
against trans-Atlantic attack. 

Last week, at a field near Washing- 
ton, a half-dozen of those RAF jets set 
down after an ocean hop from their home 
bases. As high U.S. brass reviewed the 
squadron a military band played softly in 
the background. The melody seemed like 
a schedule for U.S. and U.K. airmen: It 
was the song that goes “I'll be with you 
in apple blossom time.” 


Preparation Paradox 


Over Andrews Air Force base in 
Maryland last week three jet planes 
zoomed and cavorted like a trio of super- 
fast, sun-seeking, aerial trout. 

Two were Lockheed’s standard F-80 
Shooting Star fighters. The third looked 
exactly like them except for a foot or so 
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of added length. But at every twist, turn 
and spurt, the third ship was out-shining 
its playmates. 

When curious pilots asked about the 
ship they got an answer that sent them 
away mumbling to themselves: The thirc 
plane was not the Air Force’s newest, 
slickest fighting job. It was a mere, lowly 
trainer. But, in cockeyed fact, it was 
far better plane than the F-80 for which 
it is supposed to train pilots. 

When USAF asked Lockheed to 
build a two-place training version of the 
F-80, they were thinking about the first, 
or F-80-A, version of the ship. But by this 
month, when the trainer had been built 
and delivered, Lockheed technicians were 
building a third, or F-80-C, version of the 
ship. And the engine and the design 
changes that distinguish the “C” were in- 
corporated into the trainer. 


& 


Super Swoosh 


At Moses Lake Air Force base, in 
Washington, the Army’s second 60-ton, 
six-jet, swept-wing XB-47 landed after 
what its pilot called a “routine” delivery 
hop from Boeing’s Seattle plant. 

Actually the flight had set a sort of 
unofficial record. The pilot, Boeing’s Bob 
Robbins, had touched off a horsepower 
blast, at take-off, that had probably never 
before been equalled. Normally the XB- 
47’s six jets develop a total of 24,000 
pounds of thrust.* For this takeoff, how- 
ever, Robbins had added the blast from 
all 18 of the plane’s jet-assist rocket units, 
Total boost at take-off: 42,000 pounds of 
thrust; seven times the power of Bell's 
supersonic XS-1 and almost double the 
power of Howard Hughes’ huge eight- 
engine flying boat. The bomb load that 
such a shove could lift would probably be 
a record breaker too. 


*One pound of thrust equals one horsepower 
at 375 mph., and like the output of a prop, dimin- 
ishes as speed is lost. 


Acme 
21 ton shove. Boeing’s arrow-sleek XB- 
47 takes off. (SEE: Super Swoosh) 
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MORE HEAT 







No fire-tending— 
no work, no ashes, 
no fuel-dirt 


Even heat, from | 
floor to ceiling, 
through 3 to 5 rooms; 


7 


See how you can get more heat —and 
WARM FLOORS: Famous Coleman 
burner gets extra heat from fuel. Then 
other Coleman features bring that heat 
where it does you most good—down to 
the floor, where you must have warmth 
and comfort. 





What?—No Dust? Your house does stay 
clean longer with a Coleman! No ashes, no 
fuel dirt—and less dusting, curtain-washing, 
rug-cleaning! 


No fire-tending ! Wake up in a warm house. 
No fires to build or feed!—no ashes to clean 
out. Coleman Oil Heater tends itself; you 
regulate it with a flick of a switch for day 
and night comfort! 


THE COLEMAN CO., INC., DEPT. PH-910 
Wichita 1, Kans.; Los Angeles 54; Philadelphia 8, 


OETT, 


The Oil-Saving Oil Heater 
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~ GUARANTEED'TO GIVE YOU 


Than Old Oil Heater of 
Equal Size-Or Money Back! 


Warm on the floor 
where babies play 
and your feet rest 


Only COLEMAN Gives You This 
“Twin-Heating’’Kind of Console: 


One of America’s greatest designers 
styled this model. 


Then Coleman engineers gave it a 
powerful new air-flow heating unit, 
plus exclusive dividers designed for 
“twin-heating”’’ comfort. 


Actually gives “furnace-type” circu- 
lating heat that warms 4 to 5 rooms, 
plus direct, “‘sun-type”’ radiant heat 
through front-panel louvers. 


See this double-valve heater at any 
Coleman dealer’s. 


*Our Guarantee: Replace your old 
oil heater with a Coleman of equal 


size, type, and B. T. U. rating. If 
after 15 days you don’t feel it gives 
more heat, dealer will refund money. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


. 2 
The Coleman Com 1 
The Coleman, Coreen ine GY 
Without obligation to me, please send free 
literature showing all Coleman Automatic 
Oil Heaters. 





Tennessee Restaurant Purchases 
New Refrigeration Equipment 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Whenever I need new refrigeration equip- 
ment, I always see my Frigidaire dealer 
first,” says Ralph Nave (above) of Johnson 
City, Tenn. Mr. Nave owns the Apex 
Barbeque, which operates 24 hours a day. 
“I know that Frigidaire products can be 
depended upon for top-flight service,” adds 
Mr. Nave. “And I can rely on my local 
Frigidaire dealer, East Tennessee Appli- 
ance Co., for prompt service, day or night.” 
Mr. Nave’s recent purchases include a 
Frigidaire Beverage Cooler, Meter-Miser ro- 
tary compressor and reach-in refrigerator. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 


dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
FAR MS! SPRING-SUMMER FARM CATALOG 
Green cover. Over 2800 bargains. 


Also New Blue Book Going Businesses—Stores, Cabin 
Cts., Gas Stations, Hotels, etc., etc. Either Mailed FREE. 
Save Time— Money thru our 48-yr.-old Service. 


STROUT REALTY 


20 West 9th St. 453 S. Spring 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





Money-Makers !!! STROUT’s 


255 4th Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y 





WOW You Can Have 


HT WATER QUICK 


New Pocket-Size 
HOT WATER HEATER 


Boils Faster Than Gas! 


Place ** BOIL-QWIK "’ Portable Electric Wa- 
ter Heater in water. , Plug in electric socket 
and ‘‘BOIL-QWIK’’ goes to work at once, 
heating water for bat ing, washing dishes, 
clothes, windows, shaving, watering stock 
cleaning milk pails, 101 uses! Boils sma!) 
quantities much faster than average gas 
burner. No fires to build. Follow directions. 
Hanc ay! sore} Inexpensive! MONEY- 
BACK GUARANT . If not satisfied 
return within 10 days for full cash refund! 


THE ZEVEX CORP.., Dept. H-31, 
11 E. Hubbard St., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





SEND NO 
MONEY! 


Just send your name 
and address and we 
wil! mail your’ *BOIL- 

QWIK’’. Onarrival 
pay postman $2 2.95and 
C.0.D. postal charges. 





















Christ 
its CHRISTMAS CARDS 


+ Yy \ HERE is an ever-increasing demand for 
HM is ST Christ-honoring Christmas cards. You 
can make good profits taking orders 
for America’s teading religious assort- 
ment. The ‘‘Sunshine Line’’ is famous for 
its warm meaningful sentiments and 
choice Scripture texts. 21 DeLuxe cards 
for $1.00 and many other fast-selling as- 
sortments. Write for literature on how 
to make money fast and easy with the 
**Sunshine Line.’ 
TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS, C8 
San Jose, California or Anderson, indiana 





























Health 


Freedom from Calm 


Rest! Relax! Take it easy! 

Such is the advice usually given pa- 
tients with high blood pressure. In a re- 
cent issue of Medical Record and Annals 
Dr. Edward Weiss of Philadelphia tells 
how he stood this therapeutic approach 
on its head. 

A young patient with severe hyper- 
tension—call him Jones—worked for a 
trucking company. He was unhappy be- 
cause he had a grievance—his 
father, who had worked for the same com- 
pany, had been killed accidentally on the 
job. And the family was re fused compen- 
sation. 

The more Jones brooded about it, the 
more resentful he became—and the more 





serious 


eager to get into union activities, where 
he might get revenge for his father. But 


the doctors denied him this satisfaction. 
The work and excitement, they felt, would 
aggravate his condition. 

Eventually Jones’ case got into Dr. 
Weiss’ hands. After careful study of his 
patient’s mental as well as physical symp- 
toms, Dr. Weiss told him to go ahead. 

Safety Valve. From then on, Jones 
pitched in. He put up to six hours a day 
—after work—into union organizing. His 
blood pressure went down; his other 
symptoms disappeared. 

In an illuminating climax to the case, 
the union later was broken up, robbing 
Jones of outlet for his aggression. His 
symptoms promptly returned; his blood 
pressure rocketed up. 

Such cases are not rare, and they are 
leading many doctors to suspect that “rest 
and more rest” is not invariably a good 
rule. Some hypertension patients do bet- 
ter if allowed to express feelings of anger 
and anxiety with normal vigor instead of 
bottling them up. 

Current medical opinion on more or- 
thodox high blood-pressure therapies: 

e © Reducing diets are helpful be- 
cause they ease heart strain. But the “rice 
diet” has aroused more dispute than ac- 
ceptance. 

@ @ Potassium thiocynate (in use 
since 1936) has lowered blood pressure in 
43% of patients treated, but does not re- 
tard organic deterioration. Other drugs, 
including hormones and vitamins, have 
proved ineffective. 

e @ Sympathectomy (nerve cutting) 
sometimes helps where a long overtaxed 
heart and kidney are contributing factors. 


Polio Cure? 


The Texas doctors on the polio front 
got more and more excited at the ammu- 
nition someone was passing them. It 
worked too well to be kept secret, pro- 
fessional ethics or no professional ethics. 
And finally one of them broke the big 
story: 

Of more than 800 victims stricken in 

| the current epidemic in Texas, 70 had 


quietly been treated with a new sulfa 
drug. By all indications, they should have 
been left crippled or paralyzed by the 
polio virus. Instead, 50 are walking 
around, substantially recovered. 

The news-break on the new drug, 
called phenosulfazole, was a blow to its 
discoverer, Dr. Murray Sanders, 38, bac- 
teriologist at Columbia University’s col- 
lege of physicians & surgeons. 

It had been kept from mention at the 
recent polio conference in New York. 
Partly this was because the research had 
not been financed by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. But Dr. 
Sanders also had wanted to test the drug 
thoroughly, report it first to his medical 
colleagues. 

Gratitude. An enthusiastic Texas 
physician, however, was unable to keep 
back a revealing hint: the first drug effec- 
tive against this stubborn virus disease 
may have been found. An alert newsman 
picked up the clue and the secret could 
no longer be kept. 

The drug is being produced by the 
Lederle laboratories under the trade 
name Darvisul. It is neither a complete 
nor a foolproof cure. It cannot revive 
nerve cells which have been destroyed. 
But in many cases it appears to interrupt 
destruction, especially if given before 
major damage has occurred. 

A formal report on Darvisul will be 
made at next week’s meeting of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. By then, ad- 
ditional case-records will be available. 

More exact information is also 
awaited about dosages, how it works and 
—most important—what other virus dis- 
eases it has been tried against. 

Golden Boon. Dr. Sanders and 
Lederle also figured in the news in con- 
nection with still another remarkable 
drug. This was an antibiotic, aureomycin 
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Biologist Duggar. From a fungus mold, 
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(“aureo” means gold-colored; “mycin” 
indicates fungus origin). It had been de- 
veloped by Dr. Benjamin M. Duggar of 
Lederle. Dr. Sanders was a member of 
one of the medical teams which have 
tested it successfully in New York, Balti- 
more and Washington against a wide 
range of infections. 

Like penicillin and other antibiotics, 
aureomycin is an extract from a particu- 
lar kind of living fungus-mold. It -has 
worked effectively against diseases which 
the other antibiotics do not cure, or do 
not cure as well. Among them are con- 
junctivitis, staphylococcus eye infections, 
tick fever, certain urinary tract infections, 
a rare venereal disease called lympho- 
gramuloma, and typhoid, parrot, undu- 
lant and “Q” fevers. 


Wanted: Suspicion 


Invariably, when a cure is discovered 
lor a disease, that disease is eventually 
brought under control. This has been true 
in recent years of influenza, scarlet fever, 
measles, pneumonia and syphilis. But 
there is one exception: gonorrhea. 

No disease is easier to cure than 
gonorrhea. Nine times out of ten, one shot 
of penicillin will do it, and additional 
shots cure the occasional stubborn case. 
Since 1943, when the penicillin treatment 
was introduced, there has been no excuse 
for the persistence of this malady at its 
previous rate. 

Ground Fire. Nevertheless, it has 
increased enormously, Last year 1,300,000 
people contracted it—five times as many 
as syphilis. But while syphilis, which also 
yields to penicillin, is declining because 
of publicity about its dangers, gonorrhea 
has been ignored—and spread. 

In Washington, known gonorrhea 
cases have jumped 600%—from 2,296 in 
1941, to 12,934 in 1947. Partly this is be- 
cause the capital has improved its re- 
cording facilities. Nevertheless, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service officials were impressed 
with these figures (plus their own esti- 
mate of another 13,000 unreported cases). 
They agreed to use Washington as the 
starting point of a campaign to alert the 
whole country to the dangers of gonor- 
rhea, which include possible sterility and 
blindness, and the ease of cure. 

Test Drive. To create what they call 
“a high index of suspicion,” they asked 
Washington bartenders, rooming-house 
keepers, bellboys, druggists, liquor deal- 
ers and barbers to pass out short, breezy 
leaflets—450,000 of them—telling the 
basic facts of gonorrhea and stressing the 
last cure. 

They gave Washington physicians 
enough penicillin free of charge for 17,000 
one-shot treatments. Local clinics offered 
free diagnosis and treatment. 

Toughest problem in beating gonor- 
rhea is that people cured one day can be 
reinfected the next day, unless the orig- 
inal source of infection is also cured. 

Already New York and Jacksonville, 
Fla., are planning similar attacks against 
gonorrhea. The Government will pay 58% 
of the cost of these and other drives which 
local groups sponsor. 
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People and Places 


People. President Harry Tru- 
man “promoted” Detroit’s Mayor van 
Antwerp by addressing a letter in- 
tended for Michigan Gov. Kim Sigler 
to “Gov. Eugene van Antwerp.” . 
Former Minnesota Gov. Harold Stas- 
sen will become University of Pennsyl- 
vania president after campaigning for 
GOP nominee Thomas E. Dewey... . 
The Artists’ League of America, choos- 
ing the nation’s 10 most provocative 
faces called Boris Karloff’s (right) 
“soothing, gentle, sensitive and pro- 
voking of calm,” also named movie 
actress Ava Gardner, Jimmy Durante, 
Saudi Arabia’s Faisal-Al Saud, Wins- 
ton Churchill, model Candy Jones, 
Ernest Hemingway, artist Diego Riv- 
era, Emperor Hirohito, and band lead- 
er Sammy’ Kaye. 


Died. Mrs. Eleanor “Cissy” Pat- 
terson succumbed to a heart attack, 
leaving her Washington Times-Herald 
to the paper’s seven top executives, 
and leaving publisher-cousin Robert 
“Bertie” McCormick without the Cap- 
ital mouthpiece he wanted. . . . Base- 
ball lost the shortstop in the Chicago 
Cubs’ Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance double 
play combination of 35 years ago, as 
67-year-old Joe Tinker died in an Or- 
lando, Fla.; hospital. 


Hearts and Flowers. A New 
York $30-a-week hat check girl, Dor- 
othy Lawlor, took a $143-a-day job in 
Pittsburgh as a “song talker,” turning 
down 3,000 suitors who responded to 
her ad offering marriage for $10,000. 
... Society columnist “Boots” Cassini 
(below) got herself happily saddled 
to William Randolph Hearst Jr., son 
of the famed newspaper publisher, 
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A quiet candlelight wedding. 





Wide World 
“Soothing, gentle, sensitive .. .” 
in a quiet candlelight ceremony. 

Travel Notes. At 7], Moslem 
potentate Aga Khan began “roughing 
it” through East African jungles with 
his young French wife and 14 truck 
loads of crockery, food, thick carpets, 
indoor plumbing and champagne. .. . 
Returning to Russia from New York, 
ex-UN-delegate Andrei Gromyko gave 
a Soviet “no” to interview-hunting 
Swedish newsmen, but they managed 
to spot a bourgeois weakness: 75 


pieces of luggage. . . . Motoring Sec- . 


retary of State George Marshall picked 
up a GI hitchhiker who mistook him 
for a Washington tailor. 


Summer Madness. Southwest 
of Montgomery, Ala., Eastern Airline 
pilots C. S. Chiles and J. B. Whited 
claimed they saw a wingless, double- 
decked rocket ship zipping towards 
New Orleans at 500 to 700 m.p.h., 
shooting red flames in its wake. . . 
A woman fainted aboard the City of 
Detroit III as a dozen passengers 
spotted a horned, green and purple 
sea monster “at least 60 feet long” in 
Georgian Bay off Lake Huron. 
Twenty-three employes of a Clifton, 
N.J., restaurant got relief from 90 de- 
gree heat when a thug locked them in 
an icebox for five hours so he could 
make off with more than $2,000. 


Crime and Punishment. A 
London court gave American James 
Forbes Whiteford $25,200 damages be- 
cause a British doctor erroneously told 
him—six years ago—that he had can- 
cer and only a few months to live. . . . 
Composer Igor Stravinsky charged in 
Los Angeles that a popular adaptation 
of his Firebird Suite had jeopardized 
his artistic standing and asked Leeds 
Music Co. to restore harmony with 
2.500 C-notes. 











Excitement in the Kremlin The Modern David 
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Stern, Boston Herald 
One Time He’s Glad To Have Them 
Knott, Dallas News 
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Americana 


Land Boom 


In Mare Connelly’s play, Green Pas- 
tures, when a change was needed, “de 
Lawd just r’ar’d back an’ passed a mir- 
acle.” 

Next week a man-made miracle is 
due on Mrs. Nellie Thrasher’s dairy farm 
near Jefferson, Md. In one day 500 neigh- 
borhood volunteers will do a spectacular 
remake of her 175 acres. With donated 
equipment and a master plan by the Fred- 
erick County Soil Conservation District, 
assisted by the Soil Conservation Service 
and University of Maryland’s Agriculture 
College, they'll contour and _ strip-crop 
erosion-inviting fields. Then they'll build 
a farm pond, diversion terraces, and a 
hard road, remodel house and surround- 
ings—all in a single day. 

Spur. By this “Better Land for Bet- 
ter Living” demonstration the experts 
hope to bolster farmers’ interest in what a 
bit-by-bit conservation plan could do for 
them in three to five years. Since the first 
test-case in 1945, 30 to 40 demonstrations 
have been staged through the South and 
Midwest. Last May, at Winder, Ga., 700 
men, using 300 bulldozers and other tools, 
performed a $40,000 “miracle” in a few 
hours, a job which ordinarily would have 
taken five to ten years. 

SCS officials claim that if Mrs. 
Thrasher continues the conservation prac- 
tices recommended, it will mean dollars 
in her purse. Recent surveys showed all- 
out conservation measures increased in- 
come of farms by $4.90 an acre. 

Over 700,000 farmers have benefited 
from SCS plans. Last year an SCS budget 
cut lost 1,000 man-years in the field, 
added some 30,000 new plan-requests to 
the 155,000 backlog. This year’s $6 mil- 
lion increase will more than restore field 
personnel. With one-fourth of 460 million 
acres of U.S. cropland in danger of soil 
erosion, they'll be busy. 





scs 
Face-lifting. Filling in 40-ft. gully on 
Georgia farm. (SEE: Land Boom) 
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HEAR BETTER 
or Pay . 


Nothing! 


MAIL COUPON 
BELOW FOR NEW 


Zonih 75° 


THE HEARING AID 
THAT NEEDS NO “FITTING” 


Never before has it been so 
€tasy to find out how much a hearing 
aid can do for you! No “‘fitting’’ 
needed, no salesman will call on you. 
Simply mail the coupon below—yoxz 
don’t risk a penny! 


MADE POSSIBLE BY ADVANCED PRINCIPLE 


The Zenith “75” is not only new, but 
is an improved kind of hearing aid. 
For it employs Zenith’s “Full-Range 
Audio” principle, designed to amplify 
the full range of sounds covered by 
the instrument. 

This eliminates the need for“‘fitting”’ 
—enables you to adjust instantly for 
your best hearing in any surround- 
ings. The correctness of this principle 
was recently confirmed in U. S. 
Government-sponsored research at 
Harvard University. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! 


This amazing advancement enables 
the world-famous Zenith Radionic 
laboratories to bring you as fine.a 
hearing aid as money can buy, for 
only $75. If its price had to include 
excessive high-pressure sales commis- 
sions, it would have to sell for $195. 
So you save the difference—well over 
$100! 








Name 
Address... 
| ne ‘ 


for advice on your ears and hearing 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P828 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


} I enclose check or money order for $75* for one Zenith ““75”’ 

4 Hearing Aid. Unless I am completely satisfied and find the 
Zenith “75” superior to any other hearing aid, I may return it 
within ten days of receipt and get my money back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.50 if delivery is made in Illinois 

} Please send details of your convenient time payment plans, 
“— and free descriptive literature. 


oa 


This is all you wear 


$ 75 ee Complete 


Sold by Mail 


—Money-Back Trial! 





_ Wear the New Zenith "75" at home, 
at work, anywhere. Compare its 
QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, OPER- 
ATING ECONOMY (less than 1¢ per 
hour battery cost) with that of ANY 
other hearing aid. If the Zenith ""75"" 
isn't better than you ever dreamed 
ANY hearing aid could be, return 
it within 10 days of receipt and get 
your money back in full. 


Tens of thousands have already 
ordered the New Zenith “‘75.”’ Do as 
they have done—take the first step 
toward new happiness and success. 
Check coupon for details of our time 
payment plan if you prefer easy terms. 






" RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


By the makers of the Worid-Famous Zenith Radios 


Look only to your doctor 
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Lasts a life-time 
TROUBLE-FREE 


Because it is non-rigid, ORANGEBURG* 
PIPE withstands severe soil settlements 
without cracking or breaking. You 
get lifetime trouble-free service in 
house-to-sewer, septic tank connec- 
tions, or other non-pressure_ uses. 
TAPERWELD* COUPLINGS hold fast, 
prevent leaks, resist root damage. 
Get the same long-life service with 
ORANGEBURG Perforated for septic 
tank filter beds, foundation drains, or 
field drainage. The proof is in ORANGE- 
BURG’S more than 40 year record in 
service underground. 
* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO.,INC. 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 


SAVE on High Quality Oul4 


GABARDINE 


DRESS TROUSERS 
for Summer Wear 


$12 VALUE! Huge volume enables,us to give ex~ 

eeptional value! Fully guaranteed— 
why pay more? Genuine virgin wool and fine-spun 
rayon. Cool, comfortable. Twill weave resists wrinkles, 
holds crease, gives ing wear. Expert fashion tail- 
ored for perfect fit. Zipper front. Roomy eo. Blue, 
f.. Tan, Sand, Lt. or Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. W. SIZES: 
== 28-38 pleated or 28-44 plain. 


" Send onl name, 
SEND NO MONEY! one oP oe ae 


sired. Pay postman only $6.95 plus small postage. Or 
send money with order and save postage. Money-Back 
Guarantee! Order yours NOW! 


LINCOLN TAILORS 1-13 









Lincoln, Nebr. 








Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to rest. 

dent a ochesl work—prepares for college entrance oxems, Standa: 

H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. po 

completed. Single subjects if cesired. Ask for Free Bulletin. 
American hool, Deot. 





BURGESS 


A Quality Dry Battery for every purpose 


BATTERIES 






“Unfunny” 


HC41, Drexel at 58th. Chicago 37 


Edueation 


Trash 


The war on comic books that glorify 
crime, debase sex and picture gruesome, 
blood-letting scenes hit a new peak last 
week. 

In Detroit, Minneapolis and Indian- 
apolis, aroused parents and_ teachers 
joined public officials in banning the 
worst from newsstand sale. No one could 
say definitely how many of the comic 
books were “bad,” how many “good,” but 
the most friendly estimates of the “bad” 
never fell below 20%. 

In Detroit the police department was 
combing the newsstands; in Indianapolis, 
energetic Mayor Al Feeney saw to it that 
30 comic books were banned. 

Down the Drain. But in the U.S 
as a whole 60 million comic books are 
sold every month. Most of them can be 
bought for 10¢. The money thus spent, 
according to book critic Sterling North, 
would endow one new university every 
year, give yearly scholarships of $1,000 to 
52,000 college students, build settlement 
houses in hundreds of slums. 

Just what are teen-agers getting out 
of the comic pulps? Many of them are 
harmless, some really funny. But a size- 
able proportion, according to Dr. Fred- 


Killers. Phoenix druggist Sam Reich sweeps them out. 


eric Wertham, senior psychiatrist in New 
York City’s department of hospitals, is 
stimulating violent crime by young boys 


and girls. Many of the crimes follow 
exactly, even to the closest detail, scenes 


set out in the comic books. In Chicago an 
ll-year-old hanged himself and a foot 
from his lifeless body was a comic book 
open at a scene of a precisely similar sui- 
cide, 

While many comic book publishers 
last week sought to outlaw “scenes of 
sadistic torture, sexy, wanton crimes, vul- 
gar, obscene language” by promoting 
adoption of a comic code, help came from 
a powerful source: the corner druggist 
who sells most comic books. 

*“Doc’s” Cure. In Hartford, Conn., 
the County Druggists association organ- 
ized a “Clean Up the Newsstands” Week. 
In Phoenix, Ariz., the Maricopa County 
Druggists association notified wholesalers 
that members will no longer handle comic 
books of the crime and torture type. 

Said Arizona Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation secretary Newell Stewart: “The 
druggists have not been selling these be- 
cause of the profit. We have been com- 
pelled to take them to get the other maga- 
zines of a better class. Cases have been 
found wherein druggists who refused to 
accept certain comics found their supply 
of higher class popular magazines cut in 
half. Now we believe united action will 
get results.” 


In Salt Lake City, 


united action had 





Arizona Republic 


(SEE: Unfunny Trash) 
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Philadelphia’s Stoddard. Los Angeles 


beckoned. (SEE: East to West) 
already achieved results. Said Mayor 
Earl J. Glade last week: “We will not 
need to ask the police, after all, to move 
in against this unfunny, trash. The ven- 
dors themselves are doing it.” 


East to West 


Under attack in Philadelphia for his 
advocacy of the mass promotion system, 
superintendent of schools Alexander J. 
Stoddard resigned last week to accept a 
similar post in Los Angeles. 

Named defendant in a suit brought 
by a group of taxpayers charging that 
students were promoted from grade to 
grade regardless of their competence and 
that discipline was breaking down, Stod- 
dard decided to accept a welcome offer. 
Philadelphia salary, $18,700; Los An- 
geles, $25,000. 

Philadelphia’s associate superintend- 
ent, who has consistently supported Stod- 
dard’s policies, will take his place. 


**Real Crisis” 


From the White House last week 
came another specific recommendation 
that $300 million be appropriated to pro- 
vide Federal aid to the states for educa- 
tion. 

Unless Congress remedies the situa- 
tion, said the President, there is danger 
of a “serious breakdown” in the present 
system of U.S. education. 

Stressing the high cost of living, the 
major purpose for the extra session call, 
Mr. Truman said teachers were among 
the worst victims, and that low wages 
were driving the most competent teachers 
out of their profession. Senate passage of 
the Taft Federal-Aid bill now puts the 
measure up to the House. 

Said the President: 

“It’s the most disgraceful thing in 
this country that our teachers are not ade- 
quately paid. ... There are conditions in 
nearly all the public schools where the 
teacher has so many pupils under her 
care that she doesn’t have time to even 
learn all their names. Something must 
be done about that.” 
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| CAN with safety 
COOK with speed 


@tC. us fat OFF 


COOKER-CANNER 


IT processes vegetables, meats, fowl, 
fish, etc., safely and economically. 

IT eliminates spoilage and preserves 
more of the natural food juices. 

IT provides year-around enjoyment of 
foods normally “out-of-season”. 
IT’Seasy to use... makes home canning 
a pleasure. 


FOR SAFE, QUICK, 
ECONOMICAL CANNING 


IT cooks large hams to delicious tender- 
ness in 6 minutes per Ib. Rump roasts in 
10 minutes per Ib. 

iTcan prepare 2 gallons split pea soup, 
for example, in 15 minutes. 

IT cooks an entire peck of potatoes in 
10 minutes. 

iTsaves natural food vitamins, minerals, 
flavors and colors. 


FOR HIGH-SPEED, 
LARGE MEAL COOKING 





4 half-gallon jars, and a liquid capacity 
~of 21 quarts. 

NATIONAL PRESTO COOKER-CANNERS 
come completely equipped with inset pans, 
rack, wire canning basket, and a copy of 
the valuable recipe and instruction book, 

No. 21 Cooker-Canner has a canning ca- ‘The Modern Guide to Home Canning 
pacity of 7 quart jars, or 18 pint jars or and Cooking”’. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY, Eow Claire, Wisconsin 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRESSURE COOKERS AND CANNERS FOR 33 YEARS 
MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS PRESTO COOKERS 


No. 5 Cooker-Canner has a canning capac- 
ity of 5 quart jars or 7 pint jars, and a 
liquid capacity of 12 quarts. 
No. 7 Cooker-Canner has a canning capac- 
ity of 7 quart jars or 9 pint jars, and a 
liquid capacity of 16 quarts. 


COPYRIGHT 1948 N.P.C.CO. 


Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 7 Sq , 


Make CASH for CURISTMAS! 8 2Z ! | 
/ 


NEW PINK DREAM 







34 AZALEAMUM 


| mone at — Show —y~ y~ $ 
-Card Christmas Assortment! fast 

600 BLOOMS 1ST YEAR | for only $1.00; pays big profit. Sample box 7 
Amazing, fast- “growing sent on approval. Also show FREE Sam- Th 
plant. Hundreds of blooms LL bt fgy R= Personal Christmas 

“A ust till frost .. . up to 1500, 40 wa,2 Cards at60 for $1 WITH NAME. Extra money 
2nd year... 11 other rare colors. FAST & =-on other Christmas and Everyday Cards, Ad- 
SELLERS B 'Z- dress and Date Books, ete. Write today. 


= PHILLIPS CARD CO,, 118 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 


SHINE ITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


ae New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 






With 
Nome 
Paes 










FREE— Garden ap. m. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Book. Write now! go, 1414, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Ay ITCHING 
‘Checked in A Jiffy 




















Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 
glide over shoes—and PRESTO! 
// long-lasting shine. Ns 
Relieve itching caused by eczema, /, - 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and {He omans. Hooelies 
. other itching conditions. Use cooling, ‘ } WORKS LIKE MAGICi 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- ‘ “2, For Men’s, Women’s and 
4 less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and , Children’ 8 Shoes. Low 
: checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle S Sample eter vent 
i. ~~ proves it—or monev back. Ask your SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Asin ae gh 
: druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription, | good mms st omey Aang 7 4, GON ARGON Olid 
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ba 50 Lock Stitch Sewing Awl 





lock- stitch sewing 
awl complete with 3 
different style needles, 
Teel of black waxed thread, |! 
skein of brown waxed thread 
and direction folder for onty $1.50 
~Postpaid. Many uses — sewing, re- 
pairing leather goods, canvas, belting, 













WITH 5% DOT 
... for . Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
.. for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot. 
Pre-war formula. Z 
CHTHER KIND: 25¢ & 50 
















old or new harness, saddies, gun cases, golf 
bags. Satisfaction guaranteed or money ‘back. 
Send cash, check, or money order, no stamps, please. 
Yates Mfg. Co., 611-G Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis. 














DONT WAIT FOR 
TOTAL 
DEAFNESS 


Before Doing 
Something About / 


Your Hearing 


Must people talk loud- 
er to you? Must the 
radio be turned up 
when you are listening * 
to a program? Hear- 
ing loss Comes on so 
gradually that you may 
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suffer inconvenience 

for years before total deafness closes in. 

Do something about it 

NOW. Get the full facts 

i, ; loss today in this marvel- 

4 ous free book. Mail the 

E 4 : coupon now. 

eltone MONO-PAC 
FREE BOOKLET - MAIL COUPON 

| Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-8 t 

| 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois ' 

Please send me FREE booklet of interest- i 


on deafness and hearing 
Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 
ti new facts about DEAFNESS AND 1 


HOW TO OVERCOME IT. i 
NaM@icrccccccccccscscccccccccccccccsce | 
REISS a rae ieeeterdee weir ae i 
! pee ee Pee ye Seal ....occecse i 


ee mee ree ene ce ee ee ee 





SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Gorgeous Satin & Velour Designs 
Show Rich New Satin and Velour Cards 
never before offered. Amazin 

Gets orders fast! Gorgeous Christmas 
“ards with name, 50 for $1 up. ys 8 
to 100% profit, Imprinted tionery. 

60c to $1. Samples on Approvw:/ 


CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 820K, St. Louis, Me. 


others, 


Does your 


Dog or Cat 


SCRATCH 


SKIN ITCH: Don’t be too quick to 


blame fleas, mange, diet, 
if pets itch—scratch continually. 2 to 1 it’s 
“FUNGITCH,” fungus infection discovered by noted 
veterinarian, Dr. A. C. Merrick. Much like athlete’s 
foot, it itches painfully—soon develops dandruff. 
like scales or mouldy-smelling brownish-edged sores 





around tail, on paws, back or underbody. Dr. 
Merrick’s SULFODENE applied externally stops the 
itching in minutes—clears up scales and sores in @ 
few days. Generous treatment $1.00. 

If pet repeatedly 


EAR CANKER: rubs ear on floor, 


etc., shakes head or holds it in 4 stiff, unnatural way, 
examine ears carefully. If hot—sensitive—musty- 
smelling, you know it’s ear canker (otitis). Apply 
Dr. Merrick’s EAR CANKER Creme at once. Simply 
squeeze Creme from handy metal tube into the 
affected ear. Creme contains wonder-drug Ty- 
rothricin. Works swiftly to relieve pain, remove 
causes and promote healing of ear canker. Don’t 
let your pet suffer another day. Only $1.00 per tube 
at stores or order direct from BROOKFIELD 
bABORATORIES, Dept.H-188 BROOKFIELD, ILL. 
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Soggy Saga 
The Walls of Jericho (20th Cen- 


tury-Fox) has just about everything it 
takes to make tender-hearted moviegoers 
break right down and cry into their boxes 
of matinee peppermints. 

The time is the turn of the century 
and the place is a small town in Kansas. 
Cornel Wilde is married to Ann Dvorak, 
who is married to her bottle of bourbon. 

Linda Darnell, still a blonde in the 
style she got accustomed to in Forever 
Amber, is married to Kirk Douglas, Cor- 
nel’s best friend. 

The moment Linda sets eyes on Cor- 
nel it’s clear that she wants him. When 
she learns that he is a politician she pro- 
fesses to be fascinated. “Come over for 
tea one afternoon and tell me all about 
politics,” she says enticingly. 

“All right,” Cornel says politely. 
“How about tomorrow afternoon?” she 
murmurs. Just then her husband comes 
along. “Your wife sure must be crazy 
about politics,” Cornel says, “she wants 
me to come over and talk about it and 
she’s trying to pin me down about when 
I'll come.” 

Linda is no fool. She knows she’s a 
woman scorned. And she spends the rest 
of the picture getting even. 

The show moves along at a very leis- 
urely pace, but every now and then some- 
thing sensational happens. Cornel, who 


| is a lawyer when he isn’t running for 
| some office, agrees to defend a young girl 


(Colleen Townsend) accused of murder- 
ing a vicious man-about-town. The girl 
was defending her honor, of course, and 
under ordinary circumstances wouldn’t 
hurt a fly. Anne Baxter, a lady lawyer 
who has been hopelessly in love with Cor- 
nel for years, agrees to help him with the 
case. 

The busy Linda gets Cornel’s wife so 
hopped up she sues her husband for di- 
vorce and names Miss Baxter as core- 
spondent. Cornel rushes home to protest 
and his wife, who has gotten a revolver 
somewhere, drills him through the vest. 

Cornel miraculously recovers and 
Miss Baxter visits him in his sickroom. 
The audience is given to understand that 
love will somehow find a way. This as- 
surance will have to console those mil- 
lions of fans who demand a happy end- 
ing, because most of the other characters 
wind up in misery and frustration. 


Brighter Than Stars | 
A Date With Judy (M-G-M) is no 


worse and certainly no better than the 
usual Technicolor trivia Metro grinds 
out about teen-agers. It’s assured of a 
ready-made audience: followers of the 
Judy radio serial, Wallace Beery fans (he 
plays Judy’s papa) and Jane “Judy” 
Powell admirers. 

But here’s a tip for unprejudiced 


| moviegoers: There’s a rare visual treat 


whenever 16-year-old Elizabeth Taylor is 
on the screen. Though her poor-little- 
rich-girl role is the silliest of her career, 
lovely, brunette Elizabeth makes the 
other Hollywood-manufactured beauties 
look drab by comparison. 

London-born Miss Taylor first bobbed 
up on the Hollywood scene at the age of 
11, four years after she came to Beverly 
Hills, Cal., with her American parents. 
Mr. Taylor opened an art shop, met a 
movie magnate who offered Elizabeth a 
contract the first time he saw her. Minor 
roles in Jane Eyre and Lassie Come Home 
were Elizabeth’s training school. Then 
Metro cast her as Velvet, the horse-loving 
English girl, in its story about British 
steeplechasing, National Velvet (1944). 
Her sensitive, Alice-in- Wonderlandish act- 
ing stole the picture. 

During the next few years Elizabeth 
was on the shelf, professionally. She'd 
reached the awkward age—too old to be 
cute and too young to be romantic. 

But about a year ago a magazine 
photographer shot a picture of 15-year- 
old Elizabeth in a bathing suit. Metro 
took one look, realized it had a budding 
beauty on its hands, and began tossing 
her grown-up roles. She gave first-rate 
performances as a girl of 16 in Cynthia, 
of 17, in Life With Father. As an 18- 
year-old in A Date With Judy she excited 
even hardened movie critics with her sub- 
tle allure. Now Metro is pushing Eliza- 
beth two years ahead—to 20 in the up- 
coming Julia Misbehaves. In it she will] 
get kissed, elope and marry Peter Law- 
ford—a sure sign she’s come of movie age. 


Still Worth Seeing 


A Foreign Affair (Jean Arthur, 
Marlene Dietrich, John Lund). This art- 
ful rewrite of Garbo’s delightful Ni- 
notchka is Dietrich’s show. 

Melody Time (Walt Disney Pro- 
duction). Expert humor and eye-appeal 
prove Disney still has the spark of genius. 

Easter Parade (Fred Astaire, Judy 
Garland, Ann Miller). Nimble-toed Fred 
at his sophisticated best in a gay Techni- 
color musical. 





Elizabeth. 
charmer in four years. (SEE: Brighter) 


Lovely From child to 
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California Grocery Buys Five 
New Reach-In Refrigerators 


— Chooses Frigidaire 


Feature of the modernized Jim Walker’s 
Grocery, San Jose, Calif., is the 32-foot 
bank of self-service reach-ins. “We were 
very selective when we bought our new 
refrigerators,” says co-owner James R. 
Walker (above). 

“We chose Frigidaire because we knew 
that both Frigidaire products and our local 
Frigidaire Dealer, Hartman Brothers Ltd., 
are dependable. We know now that we 
made the right choice. Our reach-ins are 
ideally suited to customer trade.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning yeu want, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified. Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


I FILING SAWS 











CASH for your spare time at 
home! The Foley Saw Filer 
turns out perfect cutting saws 
that bring repeat business. No 
experience needed FREE 
PLAN starts you Write 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 829-8 
Foley Bldg., Minneapolis 18, 
Minn, 


PIMPLES -. BLACKHEADS 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
gredients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


CUTICU SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Tube Given With Each TIRE 
Send This Ad WITH ORDER 

Slightly Used ‘ 
HIGH ORIGINAL TREADS 

- Buy in Confidence * 

Safe dependable Standard Brands 
Guaranteed to give A-1 Service 
Positively NOT Re-caps. 






















VY million tires shipped to satisfied customers. 
Trial will convince you. Orders rushed. SEND 
MONEY ORDER or check. 

If Your Size is not Listed—WRITE . 


STANDARD TIRE 


834 N. Broad St Phila. 30. Pe» 
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Koussevitzky. His students fiddle where 
Hawthorne’s house burned. (SEE: Tale) 


Tanglew ood Tale 


In 1850 a _ bushy-haired writer 
brought his family to live in a big, sprawl- 
ing red farmhouse near Lenox, Mass. But 
winter there was too tough. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne lived in-“Tanglewood” a year 
and a half—long enough to write The 
House of Seven Gables, the W onder Book 
and an outline for Tanglewood Tales. 
Then he moved away. In 1890 the house 
burned. 

In 1941, when Mrs. Guy Patterson 
Gannett of the Federation of Music Clubs 
asked Serge Koussevitzky what the Fed- 


-eration might contribute to his newly 


founded Berkshire Music Festival, he sug- 
gested rebuilding the Hawthorne home on 
its original site on the Festival grounds. 

Old & New. Late last month “The 
Little Red House” was officially opened. 
But it’s more than just a cultural shrine. 
In it are two much-needed sound-proof 
practice studios for the chamber music 
and opera departments—and a kitchen 
where perspiring students can whip up a 
lemonade on a hot afternoon. 





Verdi on Video 


Something television broadcasters 
need is a way to the hearts of music lov- 
ers, who of all radio listeners have been 
coldest to video. And it looks as if the 
National Broadcasting Co. has it. 

Last year they televised Toscanini 
conducting the NBC symphony: Appar- 
ently the response was good, for this year 
they hint at something more spectacular, 
still with the great Arturo (a confirmed 
video fan) as chief attraction: one, or 
maybe two, opera video-broadcasts. 

Plans will remain very much in the 
air until Toscanini gets back from his 
summer tour of Europe. But it’s likely 
the first opera television will be Aida, the 
second, perhaps, Falstaff. 

Pitfalls. Hitches (which may result 
in the broadcasts being done in non- 
costume concert style) are the lack of a 
suitable tenor and difficulties with stag- 
ing. For instance, Falstaff, a comedy 
opera, needs singers who really can act. 
And Aida needs an elephant. 





For sunburn, insect bites, ivy 
poisoning, apply our Baking 
Soda in solution or as a paste. 
Keep an extra package in your 


medicine cabinet. 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 





Once MTEL 
over and « -—o—- 
clean shave, 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE EDGE 







Guaranteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 
EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Getwell and Pefsonal Notes box assortments. 
Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts. Learn 
about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which adds dollars 
to your profits . .. and our exciusive CREDIT PLAN. 
Send for full particulars—TODAY! 





SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Philadeiphia 39, Pa. 


Box 9342, Dept. 27 ~ - 













Imagine! You can 
take your pick of 
dozens of gorgeous 
Fall dresses —with- 
out a penny of cost. 


And you earn up to $23 wr ~ 
weekly in cash be- CARN G23 .- 
sides! That’s what we 

offer you for repre- 

senting us in your WEEKLY / 
spare time. Show 

our popular frocks 

to your friends, then send us their 
orders. Collect handsome cash commis- 
sions in advance. No canvassing or 
experience necessary. Pleasant, digni- 
fied business. Get free details and 
Portfolio of new styles. Send no 
money. Everything furnished FREE. 
Rush name, address and dress size 
on penny nosteard. Fashion Frocks, 
Lesk A2113, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
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HAY FEVER 


Thousands now enjoy comforting relief 
from Hay Fever misery without medicine 
of expensive injections, by using Cha- 
Gobe Nasal Filter. 

This tiny, inconspicuous device, with its 
ultra fine soft silk screen, fits into the nos- 
trils without discomfort. It filters the ma- 
jor portion of the pollen and dust from the 
air you breathe, before they reach the sen- 
sitive nasal membrane. 


Most users of Cha-Gobe find that the 
relief afforded by this simple device is so 
prompt and so marked that they can go 
through the Hay Fever Season in great 
comfort. 


We want Cha-Gobe to prove its protec- 
tion for you. Try it for 10 days. If you 
are not completely satisfied, return the 
filter and your money will be promptly re- 
funded. Send name and address with 
check or money order for $2.50 to Cha- 
Gobe Co., Hartford, Conn. Sent C.O.D. 
if preferred. Don’t wait, get a Cha-Gobe 
and beat Hay Fever this season. Write 
OE Le a ee 


DOYOU YOU WANT 95? 


Show lovely Doehla Christmas and All 

Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationery 

Gift Wrappings, to friends, neighbors 

co-workers. 30 different assortments. You 

make $25 profit on only 50 $1 boxes. NO 

FREE SAMPLES] EXPERIENCE NEEDED-—our FREE 
Beautiful BOOK shows you easy ways for any begin- 
: Phe 2 ner to make money! Write for 2 sample 

BR. bgp 2 boxes on approval. If friends don’t snap 

ee them up, return at our expense. HARRY 


enly $1 for 25 | DOEHLA CO., Dept. P22, Fitchburg, Mass 


Relieves |sriind 
915sCO" of 








Sunburn 

Ivy Poison 

Simple 
Rash 





RESINOL™ 









For Quick Relief Ask 


or sfelehi melt). 

D 7 we ifelohi mies) 
DENTAL POULTICE 
OUCH-myY CORN: 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Druggist for 








RID YOUR DOG OF 
WORMS 
USE 
PARKE-DAVIS 


NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 





Oe endable, easy to give, scientifically prepared 
low in cost, NEMA Worm Capsules effectively 

sean large round worms and hookworms in 

dogs and cats. 

FREE! Send for illustrated, helpful worm booklet. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
TORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 





Radio 


How Quizzical Are You? 


With the courage of a Daniel braving 
the lions, Mutual this summer started a 
new quiz program. Here were no giant 
jackpots, no warehouse of merchandise— 
just $50 for the winner and watches for 
other contestants. But the program was 
psychologically tuned to success. 

Probe. For What Makes You Tick 
(Sun., 5:30 p.m. EDT) all a contestant 
needs is willingness to talk about himself. 


Each first scores himself (from 0 to 
100% ) on one of such traits as wolfish- 
ness, laziness, vanity, mousiness (which- 


ever the show managers deem most pro- 
vocative). Then each is questioned by the 
emcee and scored, according to his an- 
swers, by a panel of psychologists. The 
quizzee whose self-analysis comes closest 
to the experts’ rating gets the prize. 

To avoid indelicate slips, the pro- 
gram is recorded and possibly explosive 
exchanges (“Q. Is your husband true to 
you? A. No.”) are cut out before it is 
broadcast. 

True Love? A pretty young girl, 
subject for the fickleness test, assayed 
herself at 60%. Then the psychologists’ 
questions and her replies: 

How many boy friends do you have 
right now? Three. 

Have you ever been engaged? No, 
but I intend to become engaged. 

Ordinarily, do you let a fellow kiss 
you the first time he takes you out? 
Sometimes. Depends on the fellow and 
the situation. 

Do you think you’ve ever really been 
in love? Once. 

Did a fellow ever try to pick you 
up? Yes. He didn’t succeed. 

Would you like to be married right 
now? No. I’m having too good a time. 

Did you ever get into a situation with 
a man where you had to talk your way 
out? Yes, 

What was the situation? (Ear-pierc- 
ing scream). 

She wasn’t so fickle as she thought, 
said the psychologists—only 45‘ 


Misstep to Stardom 


Critics who bellow about the stagna- 
tion of radio comedy took delight last 
year in acclaiming Arnold Stang. Even 
hardbitten New York radio writers named 
his “Gerard,” on The Henry Morgan 
Show, the best network character of 1947. 

As Gerard, the cynical, sophisticated 
guy with an Ebbetts Field twang, Stang 
produced some of the funniest sequences 
in radio. His unenthusiastic “What’s to 
like?” attitude toward Hollywood glamor 
was a gem of satire, as pungent as Mor- 
gan at his best. This spring, the young 
(24) comic was approached by 27 script- 
writers for a starring program of his 
own. He took a chance on No. 27, and a 
called Jt?s Always Albert. Last 
month CBS parceled out a choice Friday 
night spot for the program. 


show 


Albert was a dim witted young man 
who wanted to be a composer, but who 
lacked any of the endearing charms that 
might have brought the incredible plots 
to life. Unfortunately, also, the script 
was full of labored gags. After four 
weeks CBS retired Albert to the flop heap. 

Back Again. Stang will have to find 
something better for his talents or, at 
least for the time being, go back to stoog- 
ing. As a stooge he’s one of radio’s best, 
and summer listeners will continue to 
hear him in the old second fiddle spot as 
guest star on various shows. 

With his bow tie, horn-rimmed 
glasses and Gumpish chin, Stang gets a 
laugh the minute he steps in front of the 
microphone. “They scream when I come 
out,” he says. “I can’t tell whether it’s 
fright or perverse pleasure. I guess the 
fans are up in arms against the pretty boy 
and they’re using me as a figurehead.” 

Pagliacci in Short Pants. The 
slight, short comedian (5’3”, 110 Ibs.) 
began developing his comic talents when 
he was still a kid. It was a “psychological 
cover-up,” he says. “I had to be funny. 
I wasn’t big and athletic.” 

When he was 11, he raided his piggy 
bank, boarded a train from his hometown 


Chelsea, Mass., and headed for New York 
City. “Things happened to my voice,” he 


recalls. “It crackled and everyone 
laughed.” But he crackled his way onto 
the Children’s Hour as a comedian. 

Subway Satire. In the past 13 
years, his nimble voice—he once played 
an old Jewish tailor on The Goldbergs, a 
frustrated ape on another program—and 
variety of dialects, which he picked up 
riding New York subways, have kept him 
shuttling from one comic role to another. 

He will appear this year in two 
Broadway shows. In movie cartoons, he’s 
the voice and model for Shortie the S 
in Popeye; he’s Hoiman and also Fatso, 
Little Lulu’s boy friend. His current 
movie is Henry Morgan’s So This Is New 
York. 

But in radio, Stang has yet to find the 
proving ground for his solo ambitions. 


ailor 
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SAVE Money—Can at Home 
—quickly, easily 


Presta 


Good 
Housekeepers 
2-Pc. Caps 


HOME 
CANNING 
SUPPLIES 













PRESTO 
Duraglas Jars 





For prize - winning 
canning! Favorite of 
millions— PRESTO 
Duraglas jars. Two- 
piece Good House- 
keepers caps with 
built-in ring to as- 
sure perfect sealing. 
Also available — 
porcelain - lined 
PRESTO Zinc Caps— 
to use with PRESTO 
rings. If you use the 
PRESTO Glass - Top 
Closures, always use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 
Seal Jar Rings. 
CUPPLES COMPANY 

St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


WANTED 


Men and women to take sub- 
scriptions for PATHFINDER dur- 
ing spare time. For details send 
your name and address to 


PATHFINDER 


Department W-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Tombstone 


WARBLE] Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 

Mhlin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 

paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog: 


American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50, Atianta,Ga. 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-R Victor Buildins. Washington 1, D. C. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS—— BABY SHOE BRONZING 


No capital needed. We supply the finished product. 
Exclusive metallizing process. Guaranteed workman- 
ship. No experience necessary. Unlimited market. 
Nationally advertised. Lasting, treasured keepsake. 
Highly profitable. Easy to sell. Write for plan P-7. 


ALICE AMES, INC. * 79 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
due to high altitudes, 


—AIRSICK esr 
NAUSEA 


changes, relie 
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organs of balance. 
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Wide World 
Iceland’s heat. Workers wrap hot wa- 
ter pipes with turf. (SEE: No Wood) 


No Wood, No Coal 
In the year 1000 Iceland’s Leif 


Ericson discovered America. Now, al- 
most 1,000 years later, America is discov- 
ering Iceland. The war, when 47,000 
American troops were stationed there, 
initiated the project. Agnes Rothery 
helps it along with a sprightly study of 
the rugged island, /celand, New World 
Outpost (Viking, New York: $3.75). 

The book reflects the austere land- 
scape and includes such startling facts 
as: Three-fourths of the country is unin- 
habitable. The national diet is potatoes 
(three times a day) and fish or lamb. 
Other vegetables and fruits will grow 
only in hothouses. There is no wood or 
coal for fuel. Boiling water, piped ten 
miles from natural hot water springs, 
heats most of the homes in Reykjavik. 
There js no illiteracy and the people are 
so literature-conscious that a city of 50.- 
000 people supports 40 bookstores. 


The Plague Within 


One of the most powerful and signif- 
icant novels of recent years is Plague, by 
the French writer Albert Camus (Knopf, 
New York: $3). On the surface it is the 
story of an epidemic of bubonic plague 
in a large North African city. 

It begins when the rats, hundreds 
of thousands of them, pour from their 
holes and die in piles on the streets. It 
ends only after the city has been quaran- 
tined for months and half the population 
is dead. Leading the fight against it are 
six men, a doctor, a philosopher, a jour- 
nalist, a priest, a clerk and a criminal. 
The story is mainly their thoughts and 
actions during the terrible struggle. 

Though Camus describes the epi- 
demic in grim detail, the plague he is 
really concerned with is not bubonic, and 
is not confined to one African city. As 
the philosopher puts it: “Each of us has 
the plague within him; no one on earth 
is free from it.” 





CAN'T SIT! 


Pin -Worms cause 


Inch and Fidgeting 


One of the warning signs of Pin- 
Worms is a nagging rectal itch 
that often causes fidgeting, rest- 
lessness and broken sleep; may 
lead to even more serious distress. 


It is no longer necessary to put 
up with the trouble caused by 
Pin-Worms. Today you can do 
something about it — and you 
should do it right away. 


Yes, now a highly effective way 
to deal with these ugly parasites 
has been made possible. It is based 
on a special, medically recognized 
drug. This drug is a vital ingredi- 
ent in P-W, the medically sound 
Pin-Worm treatment developed 
in the laboratories of Dr. D. 
Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to re- 
move Pin-Worms and relieve the 
tormenting itch. So watch for the 
signs that may warn of Pin-Worms 
in your child or yourself. If you 
suspect their presence, ask your 
druggist for a package of 
JAYNE’S P-W right away and 
follow the directions. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 








| IF YOU HAVE MADE AN INVENTION 


remember 
PATENTS PENDING 


PATENT (S) PENDING! 


$O BEFORE YOU TAKE THE PLUNGE 
consult 


PATENTS DE-PENDING..! 


Patents De-Pending inc. © S05V-1947 Broadway, Now York 23, W. Y. 







PREE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful items from cotton bags. 
The free booklet, “How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,’’ gives complete 


directions. For your copy, write: 
National Cotton Council Bex 18 Memphis, Tena. Dept. 15 


Silent RIFLE 


Adjustable power from 
compressed air. America's favorite for 
small game, target shooting indoors or out. Low- 
cost ammunition. .22 cal or .177 cal., single-shot or 
magazine. At all dealers; write for literaturt. 

_ Crosman Arms Co., Inc. 17 He 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N. ' Rochester 7, N. Y. 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128- e book, * ‘Stammering. 
Its Cause and Correction," describes the 
Bogue Unit ~~ for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering —suc- 
cessful for 47 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 


Tower, indianapolis, 4, ind. 
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ALL DAY! 


ALL NIGHT! 
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Guest - controlled 
oir conditioning 
. noiseproofing 
.-.and a radio 
in every room! 
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Examine the skin between your toes 


3 out of 4 victims got 
relief with Absorbine Jr! 


@ To kill laboratory cultures of 
the organisms which cause pain- 
ful Athlete’s Foot is one thing. 
But to kill them on the living 
tissues of human feet is far more 
difficult. Because in some cases 
the organisms burrow so deeply 
under the skin that medication 
doesn’t reach them! 

When famous Absorbine Jr. 
was tested—under strictest clini- 
cal control! —3 out of 4 sufferers 
tested got relief from the painful 
symptoms of this stubborn skin 
condition! 


CRACKS WARN OF DANGER 


tonight. Is it cracked, raw? These 
signs often mean that your feet have 
been infected with organisms which 
cause Athlete’s Foot. 


DRENCH THESE CRACKS 
WITH ABSORBINE JR. 


m,} 


Pour it on, full strength, night and 
morning. Guard against reinfection. 
Boil socks at least 15 minutes. Don’t 


share towels or bath mats. In ab- . 


normally severe cases, consult your 


doctor. Get Absorbine Jr. at all 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


bsorbine 


Play Safe! Daily Hygiene! 

Help ward off painful 
Athlete’s Foot by applying 
famous Absorbine Jr. to your 
feet every day. It’s also 
wonderfully cooling and 
refreshing after bathing. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a well-to-do young 
man was in love. Happily, he was sure 
this girl loved only him! He decided he’d 
like to have a nice surprise ready for her 
before proposing. So he built a nice home 
and filled her closet with the finest in 
coats and dresses. Then he bought her a 
car and put it in the garage. He was so 
busy winding up this surprise that he 
hadn’t been to see his girl in more than 
a week, but finally everything was in 
readiness. 

When he went to propose they told 
him the girl had married another man 
three days ago! 

Moral: What you don’t know may 
hurt you. 


—Chal Herry 


Many a promising young man turns 
out to be a politician. 
. - e 
The shortest distance 
dates is still a good line. 


between two 


The nomination of Truman left many 

Democrats a little Harryed. 
° e e 

In trying to mold Germany, Russia 

is working with tough Clay. 
. ° . 

Now Berliners figure the U.S. Air 
Force can deliver anything—even coal 
down the ’chute. 

= - . 

By raising the ante on meat, butchers 

make the steaks too high. 
e . * 

By calling Congress back, the Demo- 
crats are taking their chances with a Spe- 
cial Secession. 


On many a strike, the Reds are in 
there pitching—and trying to steal more 
bases. 





“Does it make any difference which chin?” 


Intruder 


The typewritten comma 

So, hard to erase 

Sneaks always it, seems 

In the wrong darned, place. 
—Owen Travis 


Quips 

The Oklahoma! mark, five years on 
Broadway, should stand—unless our 
light-hearted Harry is right in believing 
Missouri is good for another four on 
Pennsylvania Ave.—Buffalo News. 

* ° ° 

One candidate is a baritone; another 
plays the piano; and if he avoids barbers, 
Hank Wallace would do for the violin 
section.—Hartford Courant. 

e a . 

Fish, says a student of same, never 
jostle or bump into each other. They 
must learn such good manners while in 
schools.—Arizona Republic. 

e e . 

Abandoned for the rest of the year 
is all effort to keep politics out of politics. 
Nor will leopards be obtainable this sum- 
mer in plain colors.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





“I think Mildred is a little disappointed in the friend you brought for her, Professor!” 


PATHFINDER 











WHAT EVERY PERSON OVER 21 


SHOULD KNOW about 
advertising 


| AM an ad. And everyone who has a job or 
wants one should know what I do. 


For it’s advertising—by selling more goods 
to more people—that makes jobs, and makes 
jobs more secure. 


Whether you want a job or want a better 
one, remember—jobs all along the line depend 
on somebody selling something to somebody 
else. And advertising is the lowest cost way yet 
devised to sell goods. 












HERE’S HOW JU. S. NATIONAL 
INCOME ROSE IN THE LAST 
36 YEARS—THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF ADVERTISING 
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That’s why advertising is called the spark 
plug of American business. Advertising makes 
the wheels go around. For advertising’s job is to 
sell. When more goods are sold, there are more 
jobs and better jobs for everyone. Selling less 
goods means failures, pay cuts, layoffs. 

So whenever you see or hear advertising, 
don’t forget that it’s helping you. If it weren’t 
for advertising’s low-cost way of selling goods, 


you couldn’t have such a secure job or oppor- 
tunity in the future. 


ADVERTISING HELPS YOU 
AND YOUR FAMILY 


| Bring you better goods for less money. 
2 Makes shopping more pleasant and 
easier. 


& 3 Gears consumer demand to produc- 
tion, to create prosperity. 


Advertising...) meen seo 


TO MORE PEOPLE 


Makes your job more secure 








This rise in the standard of living for you and yours is unequalled 
in all history. Advertising helped raise this standard— is 
needed even more today to sell industry’s new developments. 





























The ice cubes your Ice Company makes 
are pure... crystal-clear . . . taste-free! 
And they are hard-frozen for s-l-o-w 
melting. Availble by the bag or carton. 


FOR YOUR TABLE! 


Salads, sea foods, fruit juices and cocktails—how 
a few cents worth of sparkling crushed ice glorifies 
them! What eye-appeal and appetite-appeal it gives 
to even the simplest meal! 


And what wonders pure, crystal-clear, hard-frozen, 
taste-free ice cubes work with all cold beverages! 


Your local Ice Company is ready to serve you with 
these inexpensive aids to better living. Call them. 
Luxury for pennies! Make salads, sea 
foods, fruit juices, fruit cocktails and 
appetizers taste better by serving them 
with plenty of sparkling crushed ice. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ‘ICE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. NA, 1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


rate while they are in the store 
protected with crushed ice. 





FOR YOUR FAMILY! 


If your family is really to benefit from the vege- 
tables you serve, you must be sure that they 
actually contain all the health-giving vitamins 
nature intended them to have. Wilted, dried- 
out, vitamin-starved vegetables won't do. 


That is why the eye-opening results cf recent 
scientific research in the Biochemistry Depart- 
ments of 16 leading universities are so important 
to you and your family. 


This startling fact was disclosed: Fresh vege- 
tables lose essential vitamins at an alarming 


unless constantly 


Spinach, for example, loses nearly half its pre- 
cious Vitamin C in only 8 hours unless iced— 
and lettuce 
cent in 12 hours- 


22 per cent! Celery loses 25 per 


peas 25 per cent in 18 hours! 


For the sake of your family’s health buy vege- 
tables only in stores that bed them in pure, 
sparkling crushed ice to keep them really garden- 
fresh and truly vitamin-rich. 





A handy little ice chest chills bottled 
beverages quickly ... relieves crowded 
refrigerators ... holds extra ice cubes. 
Great for parties! Inexpensive, too. 





Mail a postcard today for your free 
copy of ‘How to Get More for Your 


“Money When You Market’’—chock- 


full of helpful money-saving hints. 


AMERICA IS BUYING MORE (Zé TODAY THAN EVER BEFORE! 








